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As timely as your morning newspaper! 


SOCIETY IN ACTION 


By HELEN HALTER 
Supervisor of Social Studies, Milne School, 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany 


Major social problems, keyed to the junior high school pupils’ interests 

Society in Action has been tried out in mimeograph form in a number of schools 
for a number of years. 

It's easy to use for 

It can be organized around an activity program, without disrupting the class 
schedule 

It is centered around the community—the child’s own environment is the first 
approach 

It can be correlated with mathematics, science, English, art, shop 

It is saturated with the pupil's own life 

References are included for each topic, not for the entire unit alone 

Each unit is flexible enough to be suitable for bright and slow groups 

“Suggestions for Teaching a Social Studies Unit,” is a specific description of 
ways in which they have been taught 

Society in Action is vital—look at some of the units! 


Our School Newspaper in our Community Relation between Communities 

Our voy mee , Politics in our unity ft 

Buying in our Community Power in our Community Money and its Distribution 

Crime in our Community Public Opinion in our Community National and International Politics 
Education in our Community Social Welfare in our Community United States—Its Land and People 
Government in our Community Taxation in our Community War 

Housing in our Community Wealth in our Community The Progress of Civilization 


Society in Action will be off the press some time in February. Send for a sample 
ye unit, or an examination copy (all you risk is the return postage 
after 30 days) 


INOR PUBLISHING CO., RKO Building, Radio City, New York 
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Knowledge versus Thinking? 


By BEN D. WOOD 
Associate Professor of Collegiate Educational Research, Columbia University 
AND F. S$. BEERS 


Examiner and Executive Secretary, University System of Georgia 


DISTINCTION has been made in educational circles between 
fact and principle, memory and reasoning, knowing and think- 
ing. The precise nature and educational implications of the distinc- 
tion, however, are often misapprehended and frequently made the 
subject of incautious if not irresponsible discourse. When high school 
commencement orations descend, as they apparently always must, to 
pious exhortations and to garbled platitudes couched in labored peri- 
ods, the distinction between knowledge and thought rarely escapes 
serious mangling. Such orations are all too frequently made up of 
impassioned pleas for “thinking,” and lugubrious warnings against 
“mere knowledge.’’ Even in the annual conventions of professional 
educators one hears loudly applauded papers which demand that 
teachers shall make their pupils think, because the thing that is impor- 
tant is not the “what” but the “how.’’ This demand is made of all 
teachers in regard to all pupils, despite the obvious fact that large 
proportions of both groups cannot think, and that many cannot even 
learn or understand the bare facts and simple relations connoted by 
the courses of study. The irony of such performances is an eloquent 
commentary on the vapid thinking which is not securely founded on 
knowledge. It requires no thought and only a little knowledge to see 
the futility of such appeals. 
487 
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FACTS AND HUMAN PROGRESS 


From some recent outcries against facts and knowledge, however, one 
might easily gather that facts and knowledge, if learned and organized 
well enough to be remembered, are the chief enemy and most effective 
preventive of thinking or that an educational crime is committed if 
pupils are expected to acquire a mastery of facts and knowledge. One 
might infer that the world’s greatest thinkers were ignoramuses who 
avoided knowledge like the plague, and owed their thinking ability to 
their ignorance. One might also surmise that the unwashed horde of 
non-thinkers owe their sad condition to the pollution of broad and well- 
organized knowledge, rather than to inability to acquire sufficient re- 
membered facts to illuminate their daily lives and observations with 
“felt difficulties.” 

Unfortunately many teachers have been prone to listen to such asser- 
tions and to discredit facts, to declare war against them, and to over- 
glorify thinking. Yet any scientist knows that thinking cannot be 
carried on in a vacuum; and any historian worthy of the name knows 
that facts have played no insignificant part in the course of human 
progress. The dim-windowed omnibus of time is lighted only at 
intervals, now by a cat-tail torch, now by a smoking candle, now by a 
tungsten filament. But these flashes have lighted the way to knowl- 
edge—the forces of gravity, celestial mechanics, the conquest of dis- 
ease, the command of the air. From the dull, pedestrian records of 
history this point emerges: the immortal tapers of creative thought 
were lighted not by any magic of the classroom, but by a spark of fact 
impinging upon a well-furnished mind. 

No first-rate thinker has ever discredited facts. They are too im- 
portant. The anaesthetic qualities of ether became known to Craw- 
ford W. Long through the simple observation of a fact. He had 
noted, quite apart from any suggestion emanating from the classroom 
or a great teacher, that boys indulging in the sport of sniffing ether 
fumes seemed not to sense pain when they banged themselves in rough- 
and-tumble good fellowship. From this mere fact Long conceived 
of ether as a possible antidote for suffering during surgical operations. 

Again, the well-known William Smith, father of stratigraphic 
geology, ascended to fame, not on the divine wings of logic and think- 
ing, but because he saw what others missed. He was a self-taught 
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surveyor in England at a time when not even the wisest men suspected 
the import of the story written in the rocks. These men had been 
consistently misled by principles accepted as though they were facts, 
and by their preconceptions. Smjth, on the other hand, has been de- 
scribed as having had sharp eyes, a receptive mind, and a most te- 
nacious memory. Well-digging led him to discover that rock exposures 
were in bands, each of which had characteristic structures and char- 
acteristic fossils. As a result of long years of study of these rock 
strata he familiarized himself thoroughly with their general and 
local relations and evolved a geological column which is still accepted 
for the particular system of rocks exposed in his part of England. 

It is well known that the technique of percussion, so important in 
localizing congestion, might never have been given to medicine had 
it not been for a well-remembered fact. As a young child Auen- 
brugger had seen his father, an innkeeper, tapping wine kegs to judge 
their content. The casks were set on end, and it was the practice to 
slap them with the open hand from the top downward. Air space 
gave a high-pitched note, the portion containing wine a low one. 
After the young boy grew up, he studied medicine. And one day a 
patient of his died unexpectedly. Auenbrugger made an autopsy, 
found the chest full of pus, and wondered how he might have learned 
this fact while the patient still lived. Then he recalled his father and 
the wine casks. His great contribution to medicine he named per- 
cussion. 

Examples might be multiplied at will. The great French physician 
Laénnec was worried because large numbers of soldiers were dying 
of tuberculosis; and he believed that a means for early diagnosis of 
the disease might improve treatment. Once, during a stroll through 
a park, while he was still meditating over the problem, he chanced to 
see two children playing with a seesaw. They had tired of the usual 
sport and were varying it. One had placed his ear against the end 
of the plank, and the other was signaling by scratching at the oppo- 
site end with a pin. Laénnec caught the implications in a flash. 
Would it not be possible to hear sounds inside of the body cavity by 
means of a tube or a wooden cylinder? And thus the stethoscope 
came into existence. 

Since Galileo was both a great observer and a great thinker, it is 
pertinent to ask, What provoked him to think? Was it gifted and 
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inspiring teachers who loved thinking and who eschewed facts and 
denounced memorable knowledge? The would-be teachers who risked 
their souls, their reputations, and their necks to rescue Galileo from 
his “errors” were reputed to be inspiring teachers; they also were 
successful in applying known, accepted principles to new as well as old 
situations, and therefore might qualify as able thinkers; they may also 
qualify on the score of eschewing facts and knowledge, for they know- 
ingly and on principle opposed and sought to hide, deny, and stultify 
some very important facts. But it was not these reputable teachers 
who started and kept Galileo on his long and gloriously tragic career 
of thinking; what started Galileo on each of the trains of thought by 
which he added so many monuments to human culture was a mere 
fact—a fact not only remembered but made meaningful by other 
remembered facts, which thus led to a “felt need’’ and an urge to 
thinking far different from the fictitious and aimless ‘“‘drive’’ provoked 
in students by the vacuous exhortations of teachers ‘‘to think.” 

If, as is widely held today, Galileo’s thinking was superior to that 
of his enemies, wherein lay its superiority? Was its superiority in- 
herent in the mystical processes of the thinking itself, in some hidden 
refinement of logic or inference or application of principle? Or was 
it rather in the fact, generally overlooked, that Galileo was primarily 
concerned with facts while his tormentors were concerned with think- 
ing, and principles, and logical consistency? From the viewpoint of 
creative thinking, a good case might be briefed for the superiority of 
those who formulated the Ptolemaic system, because the immobility 
of the earth and the epicycles are as logically consistent as the cur- 
rently accepted celestial mechanics. If our educational creed is think- 
ing, unhampered by facts, let us be honest about it; but if we recognize 
the fallibility as well as the values of thinking and recognize the 
greater fruitfulness of thinking based upon knowledge constantly 
purified of error and arrogance by yielding to more accurately ob- 
served and measured facts, then, as a matter of educational duty, we 
should cease the current clamor against facts and instead teach our 
youth that the shears which cut out new or trim old interpretations 
consist of two indispensable if not equally important cutting edges. 
Significantly enough, Galileo’s only error was that he ignored a fact— 
the long-well-known relation between lunar phases and tides. And 
quite as significantly he was led into this error by a principle. 
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The denunciation of mere knowledge is a piece of sophistry, and to 
oust knowledge from the pale of respectability by identifying it with 
rote memory is nothing short of logical stupidity. It is to identify 
the whole as the part and then to condemn the part. There has re- 
sulted from such machinations a dangerous educational doctrine, to 
be mentioned later. 


DEPENDENCE OF THINKING ON KNOWLEDGE 


The whole history of science and thought is a convincing testimonial 
of the ineluctable dependence of fruitful thinking on knowledge. The 
progress of science is inseparably associated with the development of 
instrumentalities to increase knowledge and to refine knowledge by 
more precise measurement. In view of their achievements, there is 
at least as much justification for describing the world’s greatest 
scientists as knowers and seekers of knowledge as for labeling them 
with the vague and hackneyed name of thinkers. Their most visible 
characteristic has been a thirst for knowledge and a persistent search 
for it, coupled with an unostentatious but historically justified sus- 
picion of those who sought to give thinking an independent existence, 
or worse, an authority greater than knowledge. It is all very well to 
say that what is denounced is not fact and knowledge, but mere knowl- 
edge, but it is a question whether knowledge is ever mere. Can any- 
one become broadly informed, or reach the thorough understanding 
of facts that is essential to effective retention, without thinking? Can 
facts and ideas be long remembered except by increasing the number 
of appropriate and logically ordered associations with them? It is 
true, of course, that limited numbers of facts, formulas, and ver- 
balisms can be memorized by rote and retained for a limited period, 
and that such rote learning may be as meaningless as a set of nonsense 
syllables. But to identify such meager rote learning with knowledge 
and information is confusing, to say the least; and thence to minimize 
the role of knowledge in fruitful thinking is transforming confusion 
into a vicious doctrine. 

This doctrine is recent in origin; it has been advocated by few 
reputable educational theorists. None of the acknowledged first-rate 
thinkers of the historic period has ever promoted disrespect for facts, 
or denounced knowledge, or exalted thinking as independent of 
knowledge. On the contrary, not only their pronouncements but their 
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lives, characterized by constant and fervent search for facts, and 
devoted to reéxamination, refinement, and verification of knowl- 
edge, constitute testimony so eloquent and clear that no thoughtful 
person need mistake its import. The judgment of real thinkers on 
this issue can be briefly summarized by Bacon’s famous epigram, 
“Knowledge is power,” and Lord Kelvin’s statement, “Science de- 
pends on measurement; nay, science is measurement.” We may well 
add to these observations an equally searching comment reputed to 
have come from one of our greatest living jurists and social philoso- 
phers: ‘‘Real thinkers talk about facts, not about thinking. Give me 
men who know, and [’ll risk the thinking.”” There is no minimizing 
here of real thinking; on the contrary, there is a clear recognition of 
the value of real thinking and of its dependence on knowledge. Think- 
ing can have no real existence, and no effective stimulus, apart from 
knowledge. Perhaps the best, if not the only, way to promote fruitful 
thinking is to promote knowledge and a deeply set respect for facts. 
If facts of large or small portent cannot provoke a person to thinking, 
it is doubtful whether a teacher or anything else can. 


CAN TEACHERS CREATE THINKERS? 


The question whether teachers can create thinkers is an interesting 
one. In many of the hortatory appeals mentioned earlier an affirma- 
tive answer to this question is either implied or overtly stated. The 
denunciation of facts and knowledge and the plea for making thinking 
universal in the rising generation seem to go hand in hand, and to 
emanate from the same sources. It is a curious association of errors 
which might inspire a Freudian devotee to talk meaningly if not 
meanly of wish-fulfillment, and the practiced politician to suspect aca- 
demic logrolling. But the attempt to make all or any considerable 
fraction of the population in our high schools, or even in our colleges, 
thinkers is at least anomalous in view of the obvious fact that it has 
been and is impossible, by any teaching or coercive methods thus far 
discovered, to make them knowers, even of a mediocre sort.1 The 
hortatory pleas for intellectual conversion, like the outcry against 


1 Compare the reports of various state testing programs, notably those of the Iowa program, and 
particularly Dr. E. F. Lindquist’s epochal analysis of the algebra achievement of ninth grade pupils; 
the report of the Carnegie Foundation on the pioneer work of Dr. W. S. Learned in the Pennsylvania 
Study; and the reports on the nation-wide college testing programs conducted by the Committee on 
Educational Testing of the American Council on Education under the chairmanship of Dean J. B. 
Johnston. 
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facts and knowledge, may be noble in motivation, but they add one 
more example in a long list that might be cited to show that piety no 
less than thinking becomes effective if not nobler when informed and 
directed by a little ordinary garden variety of facts and knowledge. 
The obvious and widely known fact that college graduates are not edu- 
cated is not owing to lack of heroic efforts on the part of teachers 
to “train” students in pure thinking, but rather to the fact that their 
magic, even when learned at the feet of the most notorious leaders 
of the thinking cult, is not sufficient to perform the miracle of turning 
muscle and proper academic allegiance into cerebral cortex. 

Neither Galileo nor Kelvin nor any other real and disinterested 
thinker ever suggested that all laborers, stable boys, shoe menders, 
and kitchen maids could or should be made into thinkers by “trained 
teaching skill,” the rules of logic, the laws of inference, or any other 
legerdemain of the craft. It should be remembered that very few of 
the real thinkers had the advantages, or otherwise, of teachers 
(trained or untrained), or of carefully constructed curricula, or of 
the amenities of the school and classroom rituals. In this country, 
Franklin, Washington, Lincoln, Edison, the Wright brothers, and 
others, had no teachers to ‘“‘make them think”’ or to save them from 
storing their minds with useful information. 

It is an old and very plausible oratorical trick to demand that teach- 
ers shall make over all their pupils into thinkers and responsible phi- 
losophers; and it is an older and even more plausible trick to suggest 
ways and means of achieving this miracle in terms that are so broad 
as to be meaningless and in generalizations that are so inclusive as 
to be empty. These tricks are the common recourse of those who are 
sensitive to the dangers of information and facts, and who exalt 
thinking, even in a vacuum, above the power that Bacon associated 
with knowledge. It is quite another trick, however, to suggest ways 
and means in terms of concrete curricula and teaching procedures 
which will enable teachers to convert pupils who are incapable of 
making the simplest associations in elementary courses into paragons 
who can evaluate social institutions, formulate generalizations, apply 
them to novel situations, and make inferences with unerring acumen. 

The advocacy of thinking—thinking inspired by teachers, and un- 
defiled by facts or knowledge—as a panacea for present ills in edu- 
cation, and in society generally, is, in some quarters at least, remi- 
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niscent of appeals formerly heard from unauthorized exhorters for 
more and better “‘sanctification” as a cure for all sin and as a prelude 
to vaguely but eloquently defined rewards in the next life. ‘‘Sanctifi- 
cation” is as vague as “thinking,” and it has, therefore, been a 
favorite shibboleth in primitive rites, just as thinking has become 
a verbal talisman in certain school rituals. The rewards of these two 
states of blessedness have been vaguely but attractively and convinc- 
ingly sketched, while the cost of achieving them has been dismissed 
quite cavalierly as a mere nothing. The plea for the vulgarization 
of thinking assumes two doctrines—“perfectibility,” and the power 
of teaching to achieve perfection. That both doctrines are at least 
half wrong is obvious. 

There is, however, fairly convincing evidence that information can 
be taught, and that it will be retained and used if it is appropriate 
to the needs and lives of students. Information that has little or no 
relevance to later life, like old telephone numbers, is quickly and 
fortunately sloughed off. Numberless experiments have shown that 
such forgetting is the rule rather than the exception in American 
schools. But such evidence does not impugn the value of knowledge, 
either intrinsically or as a basis for fruitful thinking. It merely shows, 
among other things, that the pupils have been taught wastefully, and 
that the curriculum is highly disjointed. 

On the other hand, tests that involve intelligence indicate that 
thinking ability is relatively constant. The “permanence of the I.Q.” 
is a phrase more than a decade old. The loss indicated by informa- 
tion tests given at intervals after completion of a course of study 
reflects the potential power of the teacher-classroom situation to con- 
trol the informational content of a pupil’s mind; the relatively slight 
loss indicated by ‘‘problem” tests given at intervals after completion 
of a course reflects the relative powerlessness of the teacher to alter 
the thinking ability of students. Some of the test evidence on these 
points cannot be discussed intelligently, because of the failure of the 
experimenters to describe adequately the precise nature of the tests 
used. The evidence is often clouded by what Kelley, Toops, Paterson, 
Lindquist, and others have aptly called the “jingle fallacy.” The 
words information and reasoning, as applied to tests, do not have a 
constant meaning, to say the least. But taken in the large, the weight 
of the test evidence of the last two decades is sufficiently consistent to 
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indicate that information and knowledge are at least partly within 
the control of teaching, and that thinking and thinking ability are cer- 
tainly much less, if at all, under the control of teaching, except as 
thinking can be determined in quality and range by knowledge. 

What inference can we draw from these well-known and generally 
recognized facts? Of fifty students that take the same physics courses 
under the same teacher in the same college, five or ten give credible 
evidence of having constructive thinking ability in physics, and of hav- 
ing at ready command a large body of significant facts of physics with 
which to exercise their thinking ability. The rest of the fifty students 
give equally credible evidence of having little or no thinking ability 
and little or no significant information with which to think in the realm 
of physics. The difference could not have been due to curriculum or 
teaching, because both groups had the same syllabi and the same 
teacher. It is clear that the same teaching has “produced” a few 
thinkers and a larger number of non-thinkers. Shall we assume that 
the few thinkers survived in spite of the teaching, or that a different 
type of teaching would have converted the whole class of fifty stu- 
dents into thinkers? 

There is no doubt that teaching could and should be improved, and 
that improved teaching may add a few of the apparently lost sheep 
to the thinking minority. But it is doubtful, to say the least, that 
teaching or syllabi of any kind could ever make thinkers out of the 
vast majority of students now in high schools and colleges. Experi- 
ence has shown that the majority of students not only fail to become 
thinkers, but do not acquire enough of the bare facts to possess a mere 
cultural acquaintance with the field in question. 

On the other hand it appears that at least a few real thinkers 
emerge from admittedly poor schools, under teachers who are reputed 
to be among the worst in the land. Shall we infer that these few 
thinkers coming from doubtful schools are “produced” by “great” 
teachers whose supreme ability has not been justly recognized? Or 
shall we make the apparently more reasonable inference that the dif- 
ferences between the thinkers and non-thinkers are significantly deter- 
mined by biological differences in the pupils themselves—differences 
which have not yet been brought under the demonstrable control of 
teachers or of endocrinologists ? 

It is quite possible that many of the young people who pay in ad- 
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vance and serve their time for this unsuccessful magic of the classroom 
might learn many interesting and useful bits of knowledge if their 
teachers would condescend both to learn and to teach knowledge ap- 
propriate to the abilities, interests, and real needs of their students. 
Such condescension would not only insure some benefit to the majority, 
but would almost certainly lead those who are really capable of think- 
ing into their intellectual heritage more surely and more effectively 
than the cult of the magic carpet method now allows. In the light of 
intellectual history and of modern psychology it does not seem un- 
_ reasonable to repeat that the best if not the only way by which teachers 

can promote fruitful thinking is to promote knowledge, and to inspire 
respect for the laboriously and painfully ascertained facts that con- 
stitute human culture. If a fact cannot make a pupil think, and if a 
wealth of facts organized into appropriate systems of remembered 
knowledge cannot create and sustain thoughtful attitudes and habits, 
it is extremely doubtful that teachers or anything else can. The effort 
to make all pupils thinkers, with or without facts and knowledge, is a 
plain defiance of manifest destiny, if not of the will of God; and the 
claim that persons called teachers or otherwise have the power to 
make thinkers borders dangerously on academic charlatanism and 
quackery. 


FUTILITY OF GENERALIZATIONS 


Those who prefer thinking unfettered by facts display a deep fear of . 
“rote memory” and a militant suspicion of anything which even super- 
ficially suggests that remembering is not a criminal act. It would 
appear from general observation that there is much more to be feared 
from the cult of generalizations, and the faith in principles as open- 
sesames, than from the dangers of rote memory. While no subject 
matter department is free from this danger, the futility of empty gen- 
eralizations or of generalizations reached on the basis of an incom- 
plete array of “facts,” is perhaps best illustrated by some of the 
recent literature on the social ‘‘sciences.”’ Ignoring the question of 
nomenclature raised by the use of the word “sciences” in connection 
with the social studies, we may turn our attention to one of the most 
widely voiced purposes or objectives of the social studies—to make 
[sic] students understand the basic problems of society, to train them 
to apply the principles of social science to new social problems and 
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to new social situations, and to develop in them correct social atti- 
tudes. After reading and hearing this claim so frequently and from 
many self-styled social scientists, one’s utter astonishment may be 
pardoned on discovering that there are no recognized sets of prin- 
ciples of social science, no commonly recognized types of problems that 
are new (if, indeed, there are any new social problems), no common 
agreement on what attitudes are to be engendered, or on the methods 
and concrete procedures by which such attitudes are to be developed 
or implanted. Of course, one hears much platitudinous? talk about 
tolerance, open-mindedness, social responsibility, and the like; there 
are in economics some descendants of Ricardo’s “Laws,’’ and in 
business fairly definite principles, such as ‘‘sex appeal” and “fear” in 
advertising and cinema profits; and there are a number of health, pub- 
lic hygiene, and safety rules which are extremely important, but which 
are commonly ignored by the more vocal sects in the social studies— 
philosophy, government, psychology, economics, and history. One 
may read the whole of reputable treatises on history and government 
without once finding a principle of social science, or a reference to 
the principles about which the authors speak and write so confidently 
when the topic is “The Social Sciences.” 

The generalization that “the purpose of the social sciences is to 
teach students to apply the principles and generalizations of the social 
sciences to new social problems” or “‘to train students to deal with the 
problems of a changing civilization” seems to be an excellent example 
of empty generalization—a verbal fetish whose futility thrives as 
the inevitable result of the cult of thinking that is largely and almost 
arrogantly unfettered by mere facts. It is not the difficult and severe 
task of rote memorizing of large bodies of fact and knowledge but 
rather playing tiddledewinks with a few overlearned generalizations 
of this sort that constitutes the haven of irresponsible students and 
leads to their academic disillusionment and intellectual apathy. 

From stating the purposes of the social sciences in sonorous gen- 


2In this connection it is a pleasure to pay tribute to Dr. Eugene R. Smith and the Committee of 
Records and Reports of the Eight-year Study of the Progressive Education Association Commission on 
the Relation of Schools and Colleges for their notable work in reducing the verbalisms currently 
associated with “personality traits’ and “character building” to the more concrete terms of types of 
behavior or of descriptions of actual conduct. It is also a pleasure to pay tribute to the highly 
significant work of Dr. R. W. Tyler in reducing generalized statements regarding the objectives of 
instruction to terms that are sufficiently concrete to expose the real nature and interrelations of such 
objectives. The continuance and extension of these efforts will go far in helping to rescue American 
education from the cult of shibboleths and empty generalizations. 
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eralizations, it is an easy step to making the claim that the objectives 
are achieved by the social science curriculum and teaching, with the 
implication that these priceless boons cannot be obtained in any other 
way. In this, the social sciences are not different from the other cur- 
ricular groups, for their several claims seem to omit nothing of ac- 
cepted or suspected value, except mere knowledge. So far as a deeply 
sympathetic observer can see, social science teachers as a group are 
not notably distinguishable from other teaching groups in regard to 
citizenship. They are not ordinarily regarded as better citizens, or 
more unselfish in economic or social conduct, or as more intelligent 
voters, or as affording more and better leadership in social emer- 
gencies, than other teaching groups. Nor are their students easily 
differentiated, as groups, from the students who have majored in 
other departments. Like their teachers, the students do not seem to 
be equipped with a set of effective “principles” with which to attack 
new, or even old, problems of society, at least not in a degree which 
obviously differentiates them as voters and civic leaders from those 
who have devoted themselves, for example, to physics, or chemistry, 
or mathematics, or astronomy. 

From many points of view the most important fact with which the 
social studies might deal is the fact of individual differences. Perhaps 
it would be more scientific (socially speaking) to call this fact a prin- 
ciple. But whether it is a mere fact or an anointed principle, what 
have the social “scientists” done with it in their own classes? If we 
may include professional educators among social scientists, to what 
extent have the educationists allowed the fact of individual differ- 
ences to affect tuition fee income, and to what extent have they allowed 
it to modify their persistent allegiance in practice to the contradictory 
and notoriously fallacious doctrine of equality and perfectibility? The 
fact of individual differences has been taught by the social scientists 
and educationists as a generalization for years, but the yen for large 
classes is as prominent in these departments as in others, and the 
wretched travesty of ‘making pupils think” is as malodorous in them 
as in other departments. The dangers inherent in a disrespect for 
knowledge are amply illustrated by the fact that social science and 
education classes are as much if not more amply populated with morons 
than other departments—morons who not only cannot think, but who 
could not (even if they were encouraged to do so) acquire knowledge 
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on the scale denoted by the announcements and syllabi of the courses 
for which they pay in advance and serve their time in return for the 
ironical promise of being made to “‘understand the basic problems of 
society.” 

It is no part of the purpose of this paper to commit the injustice of 
taxing any sect of the social scientists more than similar groups in 
other departments.* We have singled them out only because the more 
complex and debatable nature of their subject matter throws into 
greater relief the emptiness of some of their generalizations and the 
irony of some of their claims. Despite the claims made when they 
discuss the social sciences, the leaders are exceedingly modest. So far 
as is now generally known, not one of these leaders has claimed to 
possess an “understanding of the basic problems of society.” In a 
few instances, confident predictions have been made by specialists 
within certain sectors of the social sciences; but the memory of ‘Oh 
yeah ?”’ has in recent years tended to increase the number who emulate 
the modesty of which weather forecasters have ever furnished a use- 
fulexample. Their generalizations, inferences, and theories are con- 
stantly checked, modified, and frequently overridden by mere facts. 
Unlike social scientists and educators, whose variable curricula, meth- 
ods, and theories have no visible reference to or influence on individual 
pupils, meteorologists begin and end their pronouncements with facts. 

It is fairly obvious that neither facts nor teaching nor exhortations 
can enable some people to think. There must be both capacity and 
motivation, and aggressive respect for facts, before fruitful thinking 
is possible. Thinking without adequate facts seems to be especially 
congenial to those who tend to confuse teaching with propaganda. 
Possibly both errors are merely a manifestation of professional bore- 
dom and intellectual fatigue. The feeling of frustration often found 
in weary workers has frequently led to confusion of believing with 
thinking, and has sometimes made belief a welcome refuge from hard 
realities. If we may judge the future by the past, real contributions 
in the realm of thinking will come not from “ ‘the will to believe, but 
the wish to find out’ which, as Bertrand Russell points out, is the 
exact opposite.’”* 


* It should be clear that in this article we are not concerned with the values and merits, relative or 
absolute, of any of the traditional divisions of the curriculum, or of the large bodies of scholars and 
teachers working in these divisions. We are concerned only with a cult which, most fortunately 
from our viewpoint, has thus far infected a small minority of workers in any curriculum division. 

*G. F. Herrenden Harker, University College, Cardiff, Wales. 























Investigations into the Relations between 
Education and the Use of Human 
Resources" 


By HAROLD F. CLARK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


ET us imagine that we are in a country where a man growing 
barley could produce enough food to feed five people. Let us 
further assume that if he would grow wheat he could produce enough 
to feed ten people. If the man knew this and continued to grow bar- 
ley, you would think he had failed to use his intelligence. If you 
found a similar condition in the United States you would think the 
people had not been very well informed. 

If, in a given society, everyone were working where he produced 
only half as much as he could produce in another position, that society 
would be condemned as inefficient. It would seem obvious to almost 
anyone that by helping people to move from where they are produc- 
ing less to where they are producing more, you would be increasing 
the total income of the country—and so you would! Obviously in 
the case above, if the man produced wheat he should receive twice 
as much reward as he should if he produced barley. Why should he 
get twice as much? Because he deserves it? No! He should re- 
ceive more because he is producing more. The theory is perfectly 
plain as long as physical commodities are produced. Difficulties be- 
gin as soon as we go beyond the production of comparable physical 
commodities. Presumably if the economic order is functioning prop- 
erly a high wage indicates a large production. We want people to 
be where they can produce most. Other things being equal in a prop- 
erly functioning economic order, the tendency would be to encourage 
people to enter the highly paid occupations. 

To function efficiently every economy must have some process of 
deciding how it wants its physical and human resources to be dis- 


* Summary of an address made before the Advanced School of Education, Teachers College, 
October 1935. 
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tributed. Our first approximation would be, then, that people should 
be encouraged to move into those fields where there are high rewards. 
There would be an automatic stop to the flow of people into any one 
of the high reward fields. It would occur when so many people had 
gone into a particular field that the rewards dropped below those 
offered in other fields. 

This first approximation, of course, is not adequate at any given 
time. Monopoly, special privilege, unequal opportunity, and many 
other things affect rewards. If reward is not an altogether adequate 
indication then one of our prime duties should be to improve its 
quality in this regard. Education should play a large part in seeing 
to it that reward does indicate need for additional resources of men 
and capital. Such indicators must exist in any type of economy— 
capitalistic, socialistic, or communistic. Even in Russia today the 
planning commissions will tell you that consumers’ demands, as repre- 
sented by what consumers are willing to pay, largely determine pro- 
duction. 

If wages are a defective indicator the trouble lies largely with 
education. More knowledge of what to consume, a better distribu- 
tion of income would go far to improve this indicator. Our general 
statement would be, then, that the correct number of people to have 
in any occupation is a number such that the wages of people of any 
given degree of scarcity are equal in all occupations. 

We see this from the illustration given above with respect to 
barley and wheat. If you can raise more food by raising wheat 
rather than barley, you will have more food if you shift people from 
raising barley to raising wheat. Money income is an indicator of 
the same thing, though it is an inadequate one. It is the best we 
have at present, and should be used and improved until more efficient 
indicators are developed. The defects, moreover, are of such char- 
acter that in large part they could be removed by education. By 
moving people from where they are producing less to where they are 
producing more, by means of efficient guidance and training, we have 
a process by which education could go far toward making the income 
of the country the largest possible income. 

Before a comprehensive educational program directing the use of 
our human resources can be undertaken, certain preliminary in- 
formation would have to be available. For instance, the life earn- 
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ings in all occupations would have to be known. As such information 
is not available in any adequate form it must be provided before 
proper guidance can be given regarding the use of our human re- 
sources. 

Do we know what would happen if the people in any society tried 
to reach the optimum use of the human resources of that society? 
Would there be jobs to be done which no one would be willing to do? 
Professor Patten, almost a generation ago, said that we were rapidly 
approaching the time when, if we used our ingenuity, most people 
would be doing the work they were doing even if they were not paid 
for it. That perhaps is the ideal level of adjustment. Is there 
something in the nature of man that would forever prevent such an 
adjustment to the work that needs to be done? Wide sampling of 
psychological and biological opinion at the present time seems to give 
a decided “No!” in answer to this question. As can be readily seen, 
adequate information on this subject must be had before we can be- 
gin effectively to distribute our human resources. 

Still another problem, about which we need information, presents 
itself in the following question. Is it possible to have the members 
of each occupation organize so that they will provide adequate in- 
formation currently about that occupation: the requirements necessary 
to enter it; the average wage level in it; other advantages and dis- 
advantages, particularly what could be done to make the occupation 
more interesting and educative? 

We should further ask, Is it possible to set up occupational plan- 
ning bodies in each community composed of the representatives of 
every occupation in that community? Could such a council operate 
to provide all information regarding opportunities and probable trends 
of occupations in that particular district? Could expert councils be 
set up to guide and direct such planning bodies? 

What do we need to know regarding the growth and development 
of occupations? The number of people that have been engaged in 
different occupations at different times in the world history? What 
is it necessary to know regarding probable trends in occupations, par- 
ticularly regarding the probable rise and development of entirely new 
industries and occupations? 

For some years investigations have been going on at Teachers Col- 
lege in regard to all these matters mentioned above. In regard to 
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the first three—proper tests for the number needed in each occupa- 
tion, average life earnings in occupations, and probable barriers in 
the nature of man to proper occupational distribution—a substantial 
beginning has been made. At least one study has been made on 
each of these topics.1 This, of course, constitutes just a beginning 
of the work that is necessary on these items. Even the prelim- 
inary work needs yet to be done on the other items mentioned as 
well as on many others. There are few fields of research in education 
that will bring greater return than time and money spent on the 
problems of the wise use of our human resources. 


1Clark, H. F. Economic Theory and Correct Occupational Distribution. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 1931. 

Clark, H. F., Crobaugh, M., and Kutak, R. N. Life Earnings in Some Occupations in the United 
States. Unpublished. 

Clark, H. F., and Withers, W. W. The Nature of Man and Occupational Planning. In 
Preparation. 




















The Use of the Stenographic Lesson 
in Improving Instruction 


By MAXIE N. WOODRING 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE responsibility for improving instruction lies with teachers 

and their supervisors. For the teacher it involves a study in 
introspection and self-analysis, for the supervisor a seeking for 
strengths and weaknesses of the teacher through critical diagnosis 
and sympathetic guidance directed toward better performance. Such 
analysis with a follow-up in remedial activities requires reliable and 
concrete data on the quality of the teaching skill possessed by those in 
whom improvement is sought, an understanding of principles basic to 
good teaching, skill in applying procedures and techniques, rich re- 
sources of effective devices, and criteria based on sound philosophy for 
use in measuring results. It therefore demands of both groups intelli- 
gent interpretation and sound evaluation of desired ends, effective 
media of accomplishment with consequent achievement. 

There has been too much of the laissez-faire approach to the im- 
provement of teaching skill both on the part of the teacher and the 
supervisor. Because an experience is repeated day in and day out does 
not assure increased quality in performance; on the contrary it fre- 
quently happens that the performance, sufficiently bad in its initial 
acts, grows increasingly worse as time advances and becomes fixed 
in a rigid routine. This fallacy operates to an alarming degree in 
the teaching profession by reason of the generally accepted principle 
that years of teaching experience are a measure of success. The artist- 
musician does not attain his fame by playing his instrument repeatedly 
and long without design or pattern. His attainment is a result of 
hours upon hours of meticulous practice in minutely analyzed skills, 
the force and angle of a finger stroke for the desired tonal effect, 
repeated attack on the phrasing of a passage colored to the desired 
quality. The master-surgeon’s skill lies in the perfected use of his 
instruments and the wisdom of decisions, expressions of sure and 
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keen diagnosis, developed through years of critical training and expe- 
rience. The seeming casual movements of any artist, regardless of 
his profession, result from certainty of performance and poise en- 
gendered thereby. ‘This certainty of performance, the surety, and 
understanding of the reasons for each minor action in the major pro- 
cedure-pattern unfortunately are possessed by too few of the teaching 
profession. To be sure there are few artist-musicians and master- 
surgeons, but considering the millions of children entrusted to the 
guidance of teachers and the far-reaching effects of this guidance a few 
artist-teachers will not suffice. There must be many master-artists 
in the teaching profession. There are far too many teaching today to 
whom the why and how is mere “happenstance.’’ Teaching is the most 
highly skilled of all the professions, demanding a high degree of 
native ability, a delicate sensitivity to human needs, and an ability to 
see and to appreciate the causative effects of small details on the 
master product. There is no place for the mediocre! 

The material herein presented is offered as a suggestion to super- 
visors and teachers desiring to look at teaching through the microscope 
to discover and to see more clearly some of the minutiae which in 
their functioning relationships determine good or bad performance. 
The writer has no patience with purposeless vivisection. Nor is 
there a lack of understanding of the difficulties and dangers inherent 
in isolating a part from its whole. The quality, however, of the final 
teaching product is so colored by the quality of the contributing skills 
that those concerned with the improvement of instruction must give 
much time and effort to developing these skills to the highest quality 
level possible. 


THE STENOGRAPHIC LESSON AS AN OBSERVATIONAL TECHNIQUE 


Observation or visiting the teacher-in-action has been used for many 
years by supervisors to secure data for the purpose of discussion in 
supervisory conferences or for the sole purpose of passing judgment 
on teacher performance. These same supervisors have had maledic- 
tions heaped upon them by thousands of teachers rightly because these 
observational experiences have yielded little or nothing in helpful sug- 
gestions. Rather have they been used by many to make faulty judg- 
ments for teacher rating. Literally thousands of hours have been 
wasted in purposeless and ineffective observation. The technique of 
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observation is in itself so intricate and highly skilled that those using 
this approach to teacher improvement need specific training and super- 
vised practice in acquiring the skill. Obviously this discussion cannot 
take account of all the ramifications of observational technique. It 
presents only one device to be used in making observations of teach- 
ing performance yield more effective returns. This device is a 
stenographic report of the lesson observed. It is a supplementary 
instrument and yields its best results when used in connection with 
personal observation. Considered apart from this observational ex- 
perience of the supervisor with teacher and pupils, it has academic and 
research values, and may be symptomatic in pointing to weaknesses 
and strengths. As supplementary data to those visual, auditory, and 
perceptual impressions obtained from personally observing the teach- 
ing activity it has intriguing and stimulating possibilities. 

The securing of a stenographic transcript of a lesson must be at- 
tended by the good will and desire of the teacher. It must either be 
initiated by the teacher for her own use or it must be a codperative 
undertaking of teacher and supervisor if it is to be used as a super- 
visory instrument. There must be as little “stage-setting”’ for the 
project as is to be expected when the human equation is involved. 
And the stenographer should occupy as inconspicuous a place in the 
room as feasible for accurate recording. The copy should be made by 
as expert a stenographer as is available. A court stenographer is 
likely to produce the most accurate transcript. However, such an 
expert is not always at hand. Excellent reports have been obtained 
through the codperation of the commercial education department of 
the school. This service will provide excellent training to able and 
advanced students of stenography in real and practical stenographic 
situations. 

The record should produce as accurate a picture as possible of what 
happened during the lesson period. The name of each pupil par- 
ticipating should be indicated with each activity recorded. This in- 
formation can be more accurately and easily secured, if the stenog- 
rapher will visit the class before making a record of the lesson in 
order to place pupils in their classroom setting. If there is a seating 
arrangement, this should be studied before the transcript is made. 
Descriptions of activities which are not revealed in the spoken words 
should be included in parentheses. For future reference each report 
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should be carefully labeled as to teacher, time, grade, subject, topic, 
or nature of class activity. The supervisor should sit through the 
period noting with care those factors which cannot be recorded in a 
stenographic report, such as teacher-pupil rapport, the morale or tone 
of the group, evidences of mental responses not expressed vocally, 
and the like. Without this supplementary experience the report loses 
much of its fine value. It is not a substitute for class visitation. It is 
merely a record which can be examined as many times as needed, 
which can be analyzed from many angles, and from which elements 
can be separated*and reassembled for purposes of critical study. The 
stenographic report and the personal observation complement each 
other forcibly, giving a more accurate picture of teacher-pupil activity 
than is possible by the sole use of either device. A consecutive number 
of reports is obviously very desirable. 


ANALYSIS OF THE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 


As soon as the copy comes from the hands of the transcriber, the 
material should be subjected to a very critical analysis. If the teacher 
has sought the record, she examines it in much detail for the purpose 
of self-evaluation and improvement. The account reveals to teachers 
many situations of which they are unaware and provides them with an 
impersonal picture of themselves in action. The eagerness with 
which teachers seek these self-portraits is both amazing and gratify- 
ing. They relish them even though they may not share them. By 
means of subtle suggestion and tactful guidance on the part of an 
alert and understanding supervisor this personal interest can be di- 
rected to the finest type of self-improvement. In the hands of the 
supervisor these stenographic records furnish a wealth of challenging 
materials for teacher-supervisor conferences. 

Obviously it is not possible in the short space of this article to dis- 
cuss all the possibilities of the stenographic report, nor is it possible 
to consider all the elements of teaching skill revealed therein. A few, 
however, will be mentioned by way of illustration and suggestion. 
The stenographic report should present concrete and specific data 
to the teacher and the supervisor on such questions as: 

(1) What purposes or objectives are sought by the teacher through 
this experience? By the pupil? Amount and nature of the agreement 
between these teacher and pupil purposes? To what extent were they 
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realized by each? Did the purposes change during the experience? 
Did these purposes theme through the materials and procedure? 

(2) Were the materials selected on any evident bases or criteria? 
What provisions were made for the individual needs and interests 
of the pupils? To what extent did the materials stem out of pupil 
experience? Was there a continuity of experience with obvious 
carry-over possibilities? Were the materials integrated around a 
central theme or life situation? What was the nature of the assign- 
ment? ‘To what degree was there differentiation in the required or 
suggested activities of the assignment ? 

(3) What was the activity pattern? Problem solving? Review? 
Drill? Socialized procedure? Reports? Demonstrations? Drama- 
tization? Directed study? Were the activities in isolated units or 
a part of a larger plan for the period? The week? The month? 
Was the activity initiated by teacher or pupil? Any digressions from 
an evident plan? On what phases of the experience were the em- 
phases placed? Was there a direct movement to a desired end by the 
teacher? By the pupils? The amount and kind of teacher and pupil 
participation ? 

(4) What evidence of thinking is presented in this report? By 
teacher? By pupil? Is there a genuine desire to arrive at answers 
to problems? Intellectual curiosity? Attempts to clarify questions 
for better understanding? Evidence of fertility and resourcefulness 
in suggesting solutions? Discrimination in selecting and rejecting 
data? Is there any attempt to verify solutions? Challenging 
questions? 

(5) Quality of the questioning? Amount and kind? Teacher? 
Pupil? Is there a sequence to the questions threading through the 
experience? Effectiveness of the questioning determined by the re- 
sponses? Do the questions grow out of and lead to a desired end? 
The quality of English used by teacher? By pupil? 

(6) Is there genuine or pseudo socialized procedure? Who as- 
sumes responsibility for guiding the discussion or activity of the hour? 
How did it get under way? How was it motivated? To what end? 

(7) Were assignments effectively prepared? Any evidence of 
methods and procedures used in the preparation? Any teacher direc- 
tion on how to prepare assignments? Use of the library? Home 
study? Carry-over values? 
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(8) Examples of creative expression? Presence of unusual ability 
or talent? 


(9) Possibilities of effective results from the experience? For all? 
For certain individuals? 

These are only a few of the hundreds of questions which bombard 
the inquiring and critical analyst. They are the same questions which 
overwhelm the attention of the observer in and during a personal ob- 
servation. As has been stated earlier in this article, the stenographic 
report offers an opportunity to the observer to attack the observation 
analysis slowly, with time for reflection on such questions as listed 
above, allowing a scrutiny not possible from a single personal observa- 
tion. The experience can be repeated in whole or in part as many 
times as desired, accurate checks can be made on actual happenings 
by referring to the transcript, related parts can be pulled together, 
and action can be suspended as long as necessary. In the personal 
observation the show must move on while frequently the observer is 
left far behind the procession. In a series of records the teacher and 
the supervisor can perceive the actual gain in improvement. 


TEACHER-PUPIL PARTICIPATION GRAPH? 


In order to facilitate and make more vivid the detailed analysis 
of teaching skill as shown in a stenographic report, a graphic picture 
of the activity should be charted. Such a chart is stimulating to 
teacher performance, yields definite and concrete data for meaningful 
discussion, and is sufficiently diagnostic to point the way to remedial 
procedure in an improvement program. This graph will picture the 
amount and kind of teacher and pupil participation, the spread or 
scatter of pupil activity, and the points of emphasis on the instructional 
materials. It will also reveal the nature of the questioning and re- 
sponse. The quality of the contributions made by teacher and pupil 
to the activity can also be shown by graphic analysis. The material 
thus judged is not scientifically measured in the strictest sense of the 
word, but it is given a quality evaluation on the criteria used by those 
passing judgment on teaching skill, i.e., basic principles underlying 
good teaching. Figures 1, 2, and 3 are sample graphs of stenographic 
lessons. 


1 The form of the graphic analysis presented in this section was first proposed by the late John J. 
Didcoct, Professor of Secondary Education, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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Making the Graph 


The following directions should be observed in making a graph. 
Use graph paper. Plot the typewritten transcript of the lesson ac- 
cording to the following units: One square of the graph paper on the 
vertical line represents one typewritten line of the transcript. One 
square of the graph paper on the base line represents one activity 
(question, answer, discussion, and the like) of teacher or pupil. 
Make the vertical columns of teacher activity, black, and the vertical 
columns of pupil activity, white (See Figures 1 and 3.) Identify 
by number or initial under the columns on the base line each pupil’s 
response. The lettered or numbered columns can be accumulated 
for each child and the teacher (black) to show the total amount of 
activity of each. (See Figure 2.) Place an initial under each column 
to indicate the kind of activity contributed. (See Figure 1 and con- 
sult explanations of symbols given therein.) If one wishes to 
indicate broken consecutive responses, the break can be indicated by 
drawing a line across the bar at the point where the break occurs and 
label ? (question), A (answer), C (comment), or any symbol desired. 
Frequently the teacher will ask two or three consecutive questions, or 
answer her own question. These facts can be shown by the technique 
described above. The same device can be used to show changes in 
the consecutive responses of pupils, such as reading a passage followed 
by comments. Block off under the base line the amount of time given 
to the phases of the developing lesson or discussion. This will reveal 
the time-emphasis on each phase. (See Figures 1 and 3.) 

The quality of the activity can be shown by plotting above the base 
line those activities—teacher and pupil—judged to be good, and by 
plotting below the base line those activities—teacher and pupil— 
judged to be poor. (See Figure 3.) The criteria for determining 
the placement of a given activity above or below the line are derived 
from the principles and procedures of good teaching, such as criteria 
for effective questioning, the characteristic of a good assignment, 
and so forth. These criteria should be developed and agreed upon in 
joint discussion by the supervisor and the departmental staff. They 
are the rules of the game! 

If there is not sufficient time for plotting a graph, very effective 


*In indicating teacher and pupil activity it is quite effective to color the teacher columns red and 
the pupil columns blue, instead of black and white. 
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pictures can be made by using a single red ink line for the teacher and 
a blue ink line for the pupil. Also a circle or bar graph of the total 
teacher and pupil activity can be quickly executed. The graph lends 
itself to many forms of analysis. The actual content (factual) ma- 
terial can be plotted to show the position in the general plan, rela- 
tionships, time allotment, teacher and pupil contributions, and the like. 
It is an excellent check on continuity, proper balance, and relevancy of 
material. The accuracy of factual material can also be graphically 
shown. Several very interesting charts have been developed placing 
incorrect facts below the base line with indication as to whether it is 
teacher-error or pupil-error. There is no end to the possibilities of 


the graphic technique. This probing analysis becomes most intriguing 
to the inquiring mind. 


Reading the Graph 


Closer examination of the two illustrations given in Figures 1 and 
3 may make more concrete and vivid some of the details presented in 
the preceding section. Figure 1 pictures a highly socialized group 
discussion on ‘‘Russia as a Military Ally.” The teacher (black col- 
umns) guides the discussion with directing questions. She opens the 
hour by making an assignment for the next lesson, following this 
immediately with a brief introduction to get the activity under way. 
The materials presented were challenging, motivating comments. 
The time taken by the teacher for these opening contributions in- 
cluding the assignment was 5.8 per cent of the total period. She is 
seen taking part in the discussion at well-distributed points, making 
brief but directive comments. In three instances she asks a question 
(?) and immediately answers (A) her own question. The text shows 
that they were questions which could easily have been answered by 
the pupils. Here is an element of weakness in an otherwise expertly 
guided pupil discussion. The teacher closes the hour with a well- 
pointed summary. In a large number of graphs examined by the 
writer the teacher has the first and last word in every graph. 

The pupil participation is unusually well distributed in this lesson 
with much inter-pupil reaction unbroken by teacher interference. One 
pupil near the end of the hour gives a report on a library reading. 
This accounts for the very long white column. The pupil activity was 
almost wholly in the nature of discussion. It is interesting to note that 
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there is not one pupil question. In the small graph, Figure 2, an 
accumulative account is given of the participation of each pupil. One 
pupil exceeds the teacher (black column) in amount of participation. 
This is the student who gave the report on a reading. One little 
fellow barely chirped. Pupils 8, 13, 14, 15 made only one contribu- 
tion. Pupil 1 participated three times, yet his total is very small in 
the pupil graph. It is in such cases that the analyst must consider 
the quality of the response. One single response may be more valu- 
able than three or four responses. Here the text of the transcript 
must be consulted. It is only when the quantity and quality are related 
that the intrinsic worth of the experience can be evaluated. Of the 
fifteen members of the class, six pupils contributed to the discussion 
three times, five contributed twice, and four only once. The pupils 
used 82.4 per cent of the total hour in discussion, the teacher con- 
sumed 17.6 per cent. This is quite unusual. In 99 per cent of all 
graphs analyzed by the writer the teacher far exceeds the total pupil 
participation. The percentages run on the average as follows: 
teacher, 75 per cent, pupil, 25 per cent; teacher, 80 per cent, pupil, 
20 per cent; teacher, 81 per cent, pupil, 19 per cent. 

An examination of the content material used in the discussion as 
indicated below the base line shows the following time-pattern: (a) 
Assignment and Introduction, 5.8 per cent; (b) Essentials of a Strong 
Military Ally, 8.9 per cent; (c) Elements of Power in Russia, 37 
per cent; (d) Elements of Weakness in Russia, 37.5 per cent; (e) 
Summary and Conclusions, 10.8 per cent. There is here every indi- 
cation of a well-balanced plan. However an examination of the text 
of the transcript is absolutely necessary before intelligent evaluation 
can be made of the worth of the plan. Furthermore, the supple- 
mentary data gained from the personal observation must be con- 
sidered in making final judgments. 

The graphic analysis of a botany lesson on “Pollination” (See Fig- 
ure 3) attempts to evaluate the quality of the teacher and pupil par- 
ticipation. Worth-while, desirable, and effective activities are plotted 
above the base line; undesirable, ineffective, inadequate, and inaccurate 
activities below the base line. The criteria determining the placement 
of each bar are derived from the generally accepted principles and 
techniques of good teaching as presented in books and lectures on 
methodology and practiced by master-teachers. Answers to such 
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questions as what are the characteristics of effective questioning, skillful 
assignment-technique, intriguing motivation, and the like are applied. 
It should be noted that in this botany lesson the teacher (black bars) 
is below the line as much as the pupil and every time the teacher goes 
below the line she takes a pupil with her. The text of the report shows 
that the hour was spent in humdrum, routine quizzing on a textbook 
assignment, the teacher using 80 per cent of the total time. The pat- 
tern of the participation shows a number of statements made by the 
teacher, followed immediately by a question to which a brief answer 
by a pupil is given. The teacher opens the lesson with an intro- 
duction of irrelevant comments, using 9.17 per cent of the time. She 
brings the classwork to an abrupt close, but flings remarks at the re- 
treating class for one minute after the ringing of the bell. There is 
no assignment. This graph is typical of 85 per cent of the graphs 
analyzed in respect to the distribution of teacher-pupil participation 
and the nature of the activity. However, the quality of the classwork 
represented is below the average of those graphs incorporating the 
quality feature. Obviously much can be done with the data presented 
by this graph in planning a constructive program for teacher improve- 
ment. 

The stenographic report and an accompanying graph will yield much 
valuable information to the teacher and supervisor on the skill in 
questioning. A very revealing study on questions was made by 
Stevens,® using the stenographic lesson as the source for data. This 
study points out the amazing number of questions asked by a teacher 
in a given period. One of the lessons analyzed by the writer yielded 
the following in a fifty-minute period: (a) natural questions by 
pupils, 0; (b) thought questions by teacher, 12; (c) formal-memory- 
quiz questions by teacher, 74; (d) incomplete questions by teacher, 
21. A total of 107 questions by the teacher characterized this lesson. 
Twenty-five of these questions were answered by the teacher. There 
were many double, triple, and repeated questions. Care must be 
taken, however, not to assume that a large number of questions is 
always evidence of ineffective teaching. The purpose of the activity 
must be the final criterion. There are times when many questions are 
very desirable and there are situations in which few questions result 


* Stevens, Romiett. The Question as a Measure of Efficiency in Instruction. Contributions to 
Education, No. 48. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y., 1912. 
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from inertia or a deadly, uninteresting experience. A careful exami- 
nation of the content of question and response with the nature of the 
spread and relationships is absolutely necessary before intelligent and 
reliable judgment can be made. One of the best graphs examined 
shows a very high percentage of teacher questions, with short pupil 
responses punctuating the teacher-contribution. This graph repre- 
sents the introductory lesson on ‘Simultaneous Linear Equations.” 
The teacher is demonstrating with pupils working at the board under 
her direction. There is constant practice and checking on the facts 
and principles presented. This is guided by questions directed to 
individual pupils. It necessitates a large number of teacher questions 
and short responses by pupils. One sees a teacher carrying a group 
through an initial experience, setting accurate patterns, and develop- 
ing significant relationships through a combination of thought-pro- 
voking and drill questions, teacher initiated and teacher imposed. 
Although the value of the content may be questioned by some, judged 
by the objectives sought this lesson ranks very high in teaching skill. 

Many class activities cling about a frame of skeletal questions. A 
running account of the questions in a given class hour taken from the 
stenographic report will frequently show the developing plan, the 
continuity of the experience, the points of emphasis, the centers about 
which the activities pivot, the functioning aims, and many other tech- 


nical features. This excerpt from a physiology lesson tells a story: _ 


. What is the function of the digestive system? 


. What is the function of the respiratory system? 


. What is the function of the circulatory system? 


. What are you talking about? 


. The circulatory system combines what? 


SV Vyyyvyve 


. How does the digestive system connect with the circulatory system ? 


Ad infinitum. 


Compare with these stereotyped fact-getting questions the following 
from a lesson on Browning: 
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. See if you can find other lines or phrases which are decidedly those of the 
artist. 


Yes. 


. “Carelessly passing with your robes afloat.” Yes. Anything else. 


a Ie Be 


. In other words he is thinking not so much of Rafael, but, as it were, of a 
sort of portrait. Well chosen. Turn now to Caliban. Is there anything 


in the style in which Caliban is written which is Caliban-like? 
P. — 


Two distinct types are represented by these two samples. Each gives 
a glimpse of the tone of the experience which is being provided by the 
teacher. Will not such data as these serve as dynamic starting points 
for stimulating discussions on the technique of teaching? 


CONCLUSION 


Believing that the art of teaching is not only the expression of native 
genius, but also that this spark of genius must be fanned into inex- 
tinguishable flame by an intelligent understanding of the technical 
skills needed to give it expression, and believing, furthermore, that 
these skills are highly specialized and made up of thousands of 
minutiae in and of themselves very complex, makes it imperative that 
the development of the creative art of teaching toward high levels of 
expression take account of the acquisition of these skills and tech- 
niques. There must be a scientific approach to diagnosis of teacher 
needs, and the program for teacher improvement must be built upon 
the diagnostic data obtained. The stenographic lesson discussed in 
this article is offered as an instrument for obtaining such diagnostic 
information. It is not highly scientific, to be sure, but very revealing— 
yes. It provides practical and concrete evidence from which to set up 
a remedial program. It has a high value in the hands of the teacher 
for self-diagnosis and improvement, and it is a most potent and 
effective instrument for sympathetic and intelligent supervisors. 
The writer has employed this device in supervisory programs over a 
number of years and has obtained therefrom results in teacher co- 
operation and improved performance both highly satisfying and suf- 
ficiently convincing to commend its use to teachers and supervisors. 











The Parents Association of the 
Horace Mann Schools* 


By FLORENCE C. REMER 


Executive Secretary, Horace Mann Schools Parents Association, Teachers College 


HE Horace Mann Schools of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, recognize that they are only one contributing factor in 
the education of their children. The whole environment which sur- 


rounds a child educates him. As Walt Whitman says in his poem, 
“There Was a Child Went Forth” :* 


There was a child went forth every day 

And the first object he looked upon that object he became. 

And that object became part of him for the day or a certain part of the day, 
Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 


Since the home is the first and most potent factor in the education 
of the child, the school, if it is to function most effectively, should 
maintain a close connection with the home. Through such interaction 
the functioning of each will be greatly facilitated. So it is that the 
Parents Association is a vital and important part of the Horace Mann 
Plan for educating children. 

The Parents Association of the Horace Mann Schools started in 
1911 and was the direct outgrowth of some mothers’ meetings begun 
by Professor Patty S. Hill of Teachers College “for those interested 
in problems connected with the young child in the school and at home.” 
Since that time the Association has continued to extend its member- 
ship until now it also includes parents of children of both high schools 
—the Horace Mann School of Teachers College and the Horace 
Mann School for Boys at Fieldston. From these group meetings 
the Association now has an active membership of more than four 
hundred families from a possible seven hundred and sixty. In spite 


* This article is one of the series listed in the May 1935 Teachers College Record, entitled 
“The Horace Mann School at Work,” prepared under the joint editorship of Rollo G. Reynolds and 
Mary Harden. 

* Whitman, Walt, “There Was a Child Went Forth.” Leaves of Grass, p. 311. Modern Readers 
Series. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y., 1928. 
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of this tremendous growth, the aim of the Association continues to 
reflect the influence of that early group of mothers who met together 
to study the problems of their children. Naturally, the rapid growth 
of modern society, with its consequent changes, and the parallel de- 
velopment of modern educational theory have been instrumental 
in broadening the purpose of the Association, which is stated as 
follows: 


To unite parents in an effort to promote the physical, mental, and moral 
well-being of children by working to establish wholesome standards in 
matters affecting their education, amusements, and home life.” 


With this purpose in mind the Association has developed a varied 
program of activities which include: 

(1) General Meetings. (2) Publication of The Bulletin of the 
Parents Association of the Horace Mann Schools. (3) The Grade 
Group System. (4) Parents Study Group. (5) Annual Book Ex- 
hibit. (6) High School Recreational Program. (7) “The Benefit.” 
These various activities, as well as all other business of the organiza- 
tion, are conducted under the auspices of an executive board, made up 
of the officers of the Association, the principals and assistant prin- 
cipals of the Schools, the chairmen of standing committees and twelve 
members-at-large, four of whom are appointed each year to serve for 
a period of three years. 

On account of the increasing volume of work entailed by these 
activities, the three vice-presidents of the Association are respectively 
responsible for the Program, the Grade Group System, and the Rec- 
reational Program. The president meets with and advises them when 
it is necessary; but the ultimate responsibility rests entirely with 
them. 


THE GENERAL MEETINGS 


The general meetings of the Association for the school year are 
planned during the preceding spring by a Program Committee. In 
the beginning a meeting was held every month; but now there are 
only three throughout the year. This change has been brought about 
partly by the ever-increasing number of grade and parent study gath- 
erings inside the school which meet the needs of the various groups of 
parents. Then, also, the fact that parents are in close touch with 


2 See cover of The Bulletin of the Parents Association of the Horace Mann Schools. 
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outside lectures, club meetings, and similar events gives them many 
opportunities for learning about current social trends and educational 
theories and practices. The need of frequent meetings is lessened by 
these contacts. 

These three general meetings are usually devoted to three separate 
purposes: 

The first meeting is an evening meeting at which the principals of 
the two Schools describe to the parents the school programs for the 
year. An idea of these talks may be gained from the topics for the 
years 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, and 1935 respectively: ‘How You 
Can Help Educate Your Child”; “Educating for a Changing 
World”; “Shall We Educate for New Goals?’’; “The Growing Ob- 
jectives of the Schools and the Parents Association” ; ‘“The Codpera- 
tive Plans of the Parents Association and the Horace Mann Schools 
for an Enlarged Recreational Program.” 

The second meeting has of late years been a panel discussion, par- 
ticipated in by both parents and teachers. At this discussion the chair- 
man is usually a professor from Teachers College. The subject of 
discussion is a current educational problem of general interest, or 
some particular aspect of such a problem. At the close of the panel 
discussion parents contribute their ideas on the subject. The title of 
the panel for 1933 was ‘Education and National Destiny”; for 1934, 
‘“‘New Values in Education”; for 1935, “Education for the Society 
of Tomorrow.” This year the second meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of “Education and Modern Government.”’ Dean Wil- 
liam F. Russell of Teachers College, an alumnus of Horace Mann 
School, addressed the parents. The address was preceded by four 
brief reports by parents who have been making a survey of New 
York City Public Schools. 

The third meeting of each school year is a dinner, at which the 
Parents Association entertains the staffs of the two Horace Mann 
Schools. Very often men and women of prominence in various fields 
—-professional, literary, musical—participate in the programs at this 
meeting. The topics for discussion in 1933 were “Keeping Step with 
a Changing World”; in 1934, ‘New Values, Needs, and Emphases 
in Education”; in 1935, ““Who Will Be the Teachers in the Schools 
of Tomorrow?’’, and “Who Will Be the Pupils in the Schools of 
Tomorrow?” 
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PUBLICATION OF THE BULLETIN 


The Bulletin of the Parents Association is a channel through which 
valuable information is made accessible to parents. Included in each 
issue are: (1) A calendar of Parents Association and school activi- 
ties. (2) Notices of meetings of various types of interest—educa- 
tional, civic, scientific, travel, etc. (3) Mention of important art 
exhibits and musical events. (4) Reviews of outstanding books for 
children of various age levels and for parents. (5) Recommended 
motion pictures and plays. The Bulletin has a number of outside 
subscribers. 


THE GRADE GROUP SYSTEM 


As has been stated before, the major work of the Association is dis- 
tributed under several large group activities. The group which is 
most closely related to the work of the classroom is the Grade Group. 
In this type of group organization the parent is given an opportunity 
to feel completely at home in the school. 

Each grade, or section of a grade, has a chairman of its own, 
selected by the chairman of the larger division, that is, the kinder- 
garten, the elementary, and the high school. The grade chairman con- 
fers with the vice-president in charge of the grade group system and 
with the teachers of the group. She telephones or writes a personal 
note to each mother in her grade, inviting her to the meeting of the 
grade in which her child is. The chairman’s responsibility is to enlist 
the interest of every parent in an activity through which she can make 
the greatest contribution to the school. 

At these meetings there is nearly perfect attendance, and the 
parents come to know the teachers and to understand more clearly 
the underlying purposes of class procedure. The teachers thus have 
an opportunity to acquaint the parents with the work that goes on in 
the grade. ‘This establishes at the very beginning of the year an 
intelligent relation between parents and teachers. At the same time 
parents are becoming acquainted with one another and thus gain- 
ing a better insight into the friendships of their children. At this 
time the mothers also become better acquainted with activities of the 
Parents Association as a whole and are often stimulated to carry on 
work which is opened up to them at that time. The grade group 
meetings are held at the beginning of the school year, and the meetings 
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which follow depend upon the wishes of the teacher and the group 
chairman. 

The success of these meetings depends to a large extent upon the 
selection of the chairman. Certain qualifications are necessary: (1) 
attractive personality; (2) amiable and enthusiastic disposition, so 
that other women will enjoy working with her; (3) good, sound judg- 
ment; (4) interest in all the pupils, and so not self-centered; (5) gen- 
uine enthusiasm for the school. In addition to these qualifications the 
chairman must be liked and wanted by the teacher of the particular 
grade. 


THE PARENTS STUDY GROUP 


Another important group activity of the Horace Mann Parents Asso- 
ciation is the Parents Study Group, which began in 1922 as a small 
group of mothers meeting at one another’s homes to discuss problems 
about child development and the relation of parent to child and to 
teacher, which could not be studied adequately in the general or the 
grade group meetings. Sometimes these meetings are informal sym- 
posiums of parents; sometimes they are planned as lectures, with 
discussions. Most of the speakers are from Teachers College or 
from groups interested in the same problems. The Study Group has 
also sponsored several courses given by experts at the request of a 
number of parents. Some of these have been: Sex Hygiene for 
Parents, by Dr. Josephine H. Kenyon (five lectures) ; Psychology of 
the Home, by Professor Leta S. Hollingworth (five lectures). 

Among the projects initiated and managed by subcommittees are: 
(1) a Parents “Seminar,” where parents contribute to one another 
reports of their own progress in solving problems with their chil- 
dren;* (2) a study of the extracurricular activities of neighboring 
schools; (3) a program of active codperation with the near-by Hilltop 
Nursery. Later, reports of the work of these various subcommittees 
and seminars are given in symposiums before the larger Study 
Group. 

An outgrowth of the Parents Study Group is a growing interest in 
the latest contributions to education, child psychology and develop- 
ment, adolescent problems, and related subjects, which has resulted 


® Some of these contributions were published in 1934 by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College in a pamphlet entitled “Parents and Purse Strings.” Other contributions will appear in a 
forthcoming pamphlet, ‘Parents and the Latch-Key.” 
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in the establishment of a circulating library in the office of the Asso- 
ciation in the Horace Mann School. Many of these books are made 
known to other parents and organizations through the book review 
section of the Bulletin; others are included in bibliographies which are 
suggested for various meetings of the group. 


THE BOOK EXHIBIT 


The Parents Association, aided by the librarians of the two Schools, 
holds a Book Exhibit in the library of the Horace Mann School for 
one day each year, in November, the week after Book Week. New 
books are exhibited, and the librarians and teachers assist in preparing 
and carrying out this work. The publishers also codéperate. Thus 
far the Book Exhibit has been an after-school activity at which tea 
is served. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF GIRLS AND BOYS 


Several years ago the Association, feeling a responsibility for the 
social life of the children, especially since the boys and girls are 
separated in high school, organized dancing classes. Although the 
administration of these classes has been modified from time to time 
to meet changing needs, the purpose has remained the same, to make 
them a real part of the children’s social life. They aim to contribute 
to the social development of the children not only in respect to skill 
and grace in dancing, but in social relationships. These classes have 
from the beginning been financially self-sustaining. 

Other parties, or dances, are given to each class of the Senior 
High Schools. The details of these parties are worked out by the 
boys and girls themselves, with a parent acting as chairman, and have 
a real educative value. This planning and management involve such 
matters as suitable standards in entertainment and mutual considera- 
tion and cooperation. 

The need of continuous study and evaluation of the program of 
activities was recognized, since there is always danger of following a 
set pattern which has outlived its usefulness. The parents, therefore, 
questioned whether these parties were really giving desirable social 
training to those boys and girls who needed it most. 

In order that specific information which would aid in deciding this 
question might be made available as a basis for recommendations 
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for the future, a committee of parents who had had experience in 
guiding some of these activities made an intensive survey of them, 
interviewing pupils who had served on social committees in planning 
parties, staff members who had advised these committees, and parents 
who had been present as guests or hostesses. They wanted to find 
answers to the following questions: What percentage of the students 
attended these parties? Were those who came those who had more, 
or less, social life elsewhere? What kind of entertainment would 
attract more of those who did not attend? What other reasons 
accounted for lack of interest in the parties? What constructive 
suggestions could be offered for meeting the difficulties presented by 
the comparatively earlier social maturing of the girls? This study 
convinced both the Association and the Schools that while the parties 
were wholesome recreation for those who enjoyed them, and should 
therefore be continued, all the boys and girls needed to share more 
common interests and to have many more contacts in various ways 
which they would enjoy. As a result, with the codperation of the 
administrative heads of the Schools and some interested staff mem- 
bers, a program of joint activities, which the boys and girls themselves 
have said that they would like, has been tried out this winter. Among 
these are an operetta, a joint glee club, a winter sports club. They 
are under staff direction, but the Parents Association is working 
behind the scenes, codrdinating details, assembling properties, helping 
to provide simple refreshments, paying some of the expenses incurred, 
and so forth. The Parents Association also provides and super- 
vises groups for games of various kinds on Saturday nights to alternate 
with the dancing classes. 


THE ANNUAL BENEFIT 


The “Annual Benefit” is an occasion when parents from both the 
Horace Mann Schools work together in a common cause, for the good 
of the Association, because without the results of this enterprise the 
Association could not function as it does. Since the membership dues 
of the organization alone. are not adequate to meet necessary ex- 
penses, each year the “Benefit” is held early in December. The affair 
has a festive atmosphere, somewhat like that of a fair. The program 
is planned to meet the interests of all ages: a puppet show for the 
younger children; a “talkie” for the intermediate children; a basket- 
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ball game and dance for the older students; a bridge and a tea room 
for the parents; and a sale of fancy articles and homemade cakes and 
candies. This year about fifty parents managed the “Benefit,” and 
donations were made by five hundred parents. With the proceeds, 
the Association has been able to make a substantial contribution to 
the Schools each year for equipment or services to the children which 
might not have been provided for them out of the regular school 
budgets, and has been more than able to meet the running expenses of 
publishing the Bulletin, and so forth. 

The Association feels that the time and energy expended on the 
“Benefit” are justified because without it they would be unable to 
raise sums in any commensurate amounts to finance their many con- 
structive activities. The “Benefit” eliminates also the necessity for 
heavier dues. Aside from these more practical considerations, the 
good times on the day of the affair strengthen the bond between the 
two Schools, and make for better fellowship among the parents. 


CONCLUSION 


Such are the history and main activities of the Horace Mann 
Parents Association. Of course, there are numerous minor activities 
and affairs that cannot be described or classified in this report: com- 
mittee meetings, activities in the office of the Association, assistance 
in costuming plays, in class excursions, and so forth, and countless 
other kinds of work. 

Although the Association is concerned primarily with the activities 
in the Horace Mann Schools, it does not overlook the possibility of 
strengthening and extending its work through affiliation with other 
groups, such as the United Parents Association of New York City 
and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

From the very beginning the Association has endeavored to co- 
operate with the school and its policies and never to interfere with 
its curriculum or philosophy of education. What the school has sug- 
gested, the Association has tried to encourage and promote. On the 
other hand, and perhaps because of the Association’s record for help- 
fulness, the school has welcomed constructive suggestions, even when 
they involved changes in curriculum and program—such as the plans 
for joint activities of boys and girls being followed this year. There 
have accordingly developed, from this close codperation on the part 
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of both school and Association, mutual confidence between the two 
and entire sympathy one with the other. The Schools are so inter- 
ested that in the Horace Mann School of Teachers College the Asso- 
ciation has been given not only office space but every other facility 
for carrying out its plans. 

In many communities where there are groups of parents working 
together in studying children’s programs, the teachers of the schools 
are expected to be members of the organization. This has never been 
true of the Horace Mann Schools, where the teachers are honorary 
members of the Association. However, the staffs of the Schools 
contribute much time and thought in organizing exhibits, compiling 
the Association Bulletin, coéperating with the group chairmen, and 
taking part in meetings upon the invitation of the parents. 

The Horace Mann Parents Association feels that it is important, 
if it is to function to its highest capacity, that it should never over- 
step the bounds of that functioning in any of the affairs of the school. 
The Association considers itself a source of aid in any emergency 
and a species of clearinghouse for matters which, though not directly 
concerned with education as such, are becoming recognized more and 
more as important to the child and helpful to the school. 











College Instruction in Statistics 


1933-1934 


By HELEN M. WALKER 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


With the Assistance of HyMAN BaRTIMER and THomas W. Dosss 


HE recent rapid increase in college courses in statistics is a phe- 

nomenon familiar to everyone interested in college education, but 
the details of the picture have been too vague for accurate analysis. 
In regard to the facilities for studying statistics, we should like to 
know what proportion of colleges and universities are now offering 
courses in the subject, in what departments these courses are com- 
monly found, and how the offerings vary from one type of institution 
to another. In regard to the nature of the instruction offered, we 
should like to know the general trends in the subject matter taught, 
whether there is an increasing emphasis on mathematical theory, on 
logic and critical analysis of data, or on techniques of computation and 
organization of data. 

We should like to know what prerequisites are demanded for vari- 
ous types of courses, what laboratory facilities are available, whether 
there is any development which seems to point toward an emerging 
pattern of subject matter in courses of similar title, whether there is 
a definite tendency to encourage more advanced classes, and whether 
there is a large increase in introductory nontechnical courses. 

In regard to the preparation of teachers and the opportunities 
for new teachers, we should like to know what is the training of per- 
sons now teaching statistics, in what type of schools they hold posi- 
tions, from what subject matter fields they come, and what courses they 
teach besides statistics. 

In the spring of 1934, when federal aid for research projects 
became available through the Civil Works Administration, a thorough 
study of college catalogues was undertaken to secure such informa- 
tion regarding statistics courses as these could provide. Catalogue 
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study is tedious and slow, and probably no individual working on his 
own time would have completed so large and so monotonous a task. 

Among the limitations of a catalogue study must be considered the 
inadequacy of the descriptions of courses in catalogues, which often 
do not furnish accurate information as to the nature of the subject 
matter taught. A detailed study of courses in normal schools and 
teachers colleges had to be given up because most of their catalogues 
merely print together the names of all the members of a department 
followed by the list of courses taught in that department, without 
any suggestion as to the correspondence between faculty and course. 

Although catalogue study has its obvious limitations it has certain 
advantages as well. Among its advantages should be classed the 
relative freedom from sampling error, inasmuch as it is possible to 
survey practically the entire population. Small schools which publish 
a catalogue only intermittently or fail to send one on request are 
likely to be left out of the study, but this will not result in the omis- 
sion of many statistics courses. 

The collection of college catalogues in the Teachers College 
library is fairly complete. When the 1933-1934 copy for a given 
school was missing, a postcard usually brought a prompt reply. There 
were undoubtedly more statistics courses taught in 1933-1934 in the 
United States than these figures show, but probably not many more. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS 


The name of a school alone does not tell infallibly whether it should 
be listed as a college or a university. Nor is the classification usually 
adopted by college bluebooks altogether pertinent to the present 
inquiry, in which it seems significant to have a basis for grouping that 
is likely to be related to the statistics curriculum. The classification 
adopted was as follows: 


U=Universities (118). In this group were placed all the state universities, all 
the land-grant colleges except the 8 state colleges for women, and all other 
institutions in which the number of advanced degrees granted in 1933 
amounted to at least 10 per cent of the total number of degrees. This in- 
cludes most of the private and municipal universities. It includes Bryn 
Mawr (enrollment 471), which is the only school for women in this group. 
Undergraduate schools for women which are part of a university, like 
Barnard College, are not included here, but are listed as Liberal Arts Col- 
leges for Women. Technical schools are not included in this group. 
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C=Coeducational Liberal Arts Colleges (183). 

M=Liberal Arts Colleges for Men Only (36). 

W=Liberal Arts Colleges for Women Only (79). This group includes the 8 
State Colleges for Women, such as Mississippi State College for Women, 
and undergraduate schools for women connected with a university. 


T=Technical Schools (17). 


N=Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges. Four- and five-year schools (106) ; 
Two- and three-year schools (13). 


Thus the catalogues of 433 colleges and universities and 119 normal 
schools and teachers colleges were examined, making 552 in all. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COURSES 


At first the undisciplined individuality of the titles under which statis- 
tical information is purveyed seemed to defy classification. A course 
which one instructor calls Statistical Method may be actually far more 
theoretical and far less practical than one which someone else names 
Advanced Theory of Statistics, just as certain well-known and rela- 
tively difficult textbooks deceive the beginner by such titles as “Intro- 
duction to Statistical Method” and “Elements of Statistics.” One 
course given in a school of education under the title Advanced Theory 
of Measurement deals largely with finite differences, theories of inter- 
polation, calculus of observations, and theory of probability, and is 
probably more closely related to courses in mathematical theory than 
to courses in tests and measurements. A course called Test Construc- 
tion may include anything up to the mathematical study of factor 
analysis. There is clearly no standardized connection between title 
and description, and still worse, there may be only a tenuous connec- 
tion between catalogue description and content. However, the ex- 
treme variation in course titles is a fact of such genuine interest for 
the teacher of statistics that we are giving in Table I the list of 
courses as compiled by the two research workers. (Both of these 
workers had taken one course in elementary statistics—whatever “‘ele- 
mentary statistics’ means.) The designations of level were made by 
them from a study of the catalogue descriptions, and were not re- 
vised by the writer. In general, the research workers listed all courses 
in tests, measurements, and statistics whether in method, technique, 
analysis, or theory, in whatever department found. They did not list 
courses in mechanical statistics, physical measurements, electrical meas- 












































§30 TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
TABLE I 
CLAssiFICATION OF Statistics Courses AccorpInc To Titie, Levet, anp 3 
InstrruTion 1n Wuicn Course Was GIVEN, 1933-1934 
NumBer oF Courses in GIVEN 
Revel Type or ScHOOL 7 
Catalogue Title for Course As- (sol b— 
signed’ u | c | mi|wittie | 
(118) | (183) | (36) | (70) | (27) | (119) Vial 
. — | 
I. MEASUREMENTS Agric 
Educational Tests and Measurements ............... A 47 | 82] 13 | 26 58 | 226) | Quant 
Educational Measurements (Including Educational Bio 
Tests, Standardized Tests, Advanced Tests, Ad- =. 
in dvcndceeked chine sun sas A 62] 59 6| 24 2] 54 | 207/]) - - 
Mental and Educational Measurements (Including Ad- ‘Politic 
SD Chdsy rinnteiwes sai .cdenanurinekadaaeer A 24 9 6 ir] gol} + 
Theory of Measurement (Incl. Theory of Physical) {A 9 9 
EL, ah cauhedeiessthesssakh seis <4 \c 6 I I 8\ | 
Tests and Measurements in Elementary Education ....| A | «1 3 1} 20] 53 iM, he 
Tests and Measurements in Secondary Education .....| A agi tf I 8 1} 14| 6 _— 
Measurement in Educational and Vocational Guidance om 
ST ED iv ensccssccvescedacsaseses A 13 2 15 an 
Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education ...| A 10 I 2/ Wiig = 
Tests and Measurements in Physical Education ... . A 26 6 2 8 | 42) _ 
Tests and Measurements in Special Subjects ..... A 3 2 5 Semin 
Mental Tests (Incl. Mental Measurement, Preschool R - 
Measurement, Intelligence Tests) ................. A 88 | 24 9| 22 1} 15 | 159i} ) i 
aiid inn ec ned dene sees babes A 13 I I 15 Busine 
ER eee a aas wdliob bash ae vinncetaacer sds A 5 I 6 Social 
OTST PE Ee A 9 9} lp - 
Traditional Examinations and New Type Tests .. A 3 6 1 | 10/]| = 
Theory and Practice of Test Construction .... r " . e . fT, 
Educational Diagnosis .............. A 16 3 1911 |v. cr 
eee ee ee ae ee | 392 219 29 | 9% | 7 | 185 928 Paes 
Il. STATISTICS | oe 
Sencioties (Incl. Elem. Adv.) ......... fe rt 4 toed tad I ° m4 
Statistical Method (Incl. Elem., Adv.) ........ B 83 | 32 6| 16 2 145 | | T 
Statistical Analysis ....... B 13 4 I 18 || | 
. Statistical Theory (Incl. Adv. ‘and Statistical Inference) c 22 2 10 10| 44 v a 
Educational Statistics (Incl. Adv.) ............. B 62 | 14 5 7 2] 20 | 110 Sea % 
Psychological Statistics ............ ‘B 12 12 Caleal, 
Mathematical Statistics (e : = ; 7 : és Mathe 
Business Statistics (Incl. Adv., Forecasting, Cycles) ...| B 65 | 14 7 2 9 4 | 101 T 
Economics Statistics (Incl. Adv., Economics and Busi- 
ness, Economics and Statistics, Economics and So- 
I 22s oe oxic chance tcuweceudawess B 27 I 4 io iM, _ 
Social Statistics (Incl. Adv.) ....................... B 27 3 4 I 1| 36 linc 
 ngehin ss sh see canine éetenuee es B 4 I — 
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Level 


Numser or Courses mv Given 
ScHOOL 


or 






































Catalogue Title for Course As- eens} 
seed’ ui c|miwitt|wN 

(x18) | (183) | (36) | (79) | (27) | (219) 

‘mM. sTATIsTICcs (Continued) 

Vital Statistics (Incl. Public Health Statistics) . B 10 I I 12 

‘Agricultural Statistics (Incl. Agri. Prices, Marketing) . B 20 20 

‘Quantitative Methods in Biology (Incl. Genetics and 

NS ES 5 oo BSS walk Uiey erwin aly ae Sae B 16 16 
Engineering Statistics ............ B 4 4 
Stellar Statistics ...... B 3 3 
‘Political Statistics |. . B 3 3 

| a ee ET ener eri ns 535 | 148 | 57| 69| 26] 67 | go2 
‘Ill, RESEARCH 
‘Methods of Educational Research (Incl. Experimenta- 

tion and Statistical Method in Research) ..........| AB | 13 1} ™% 
Seminar in Mental (and Educational) Measurements ..| AB | 16 1| 17 
mupcnological Research ...........cc cc ccccccccccccs B 5 5 
EE Sh coc np oth dikacnen nda seu tenes B 9 I 10 
Research in Measurement in Phy sical Education . A 3 3 
‘Seminar i in Mathematical Statistics ............ Cc 2 2 
Research in Agricultural Economics (Incl. Marketing, 
| Farm Surveys, Crop Investigations) ............... B 6 6 
|Business Research Methods ........................| B 3 3 
Social Research Methods . . B 16 2 18 
Research Techniques .......... B 3 3 
ren 76 3 2) 81 
‘IV, GRAPHICS 
‘Charts and Diagrams (Incl. Engineering Diagrams, 

ED 0.50 od veecetceedaceecbeeden B’ 6 2 8 
\Graphic Method ....... B’ 39 3 I I 2 1| 47 
Graphs and Statistics .. . B’ 3 I 1 5 
PO weiiscewsacares canes 45 6 1 2 4 2| 60 
| 
\¥, LABORATORY 
Use of Office Machines ........ B I 2 I 4 
Statistical Laboratory .. B 4 I 5 
Calculating Machines ..... B 3 3 6 
Mathematical Laboratory . B I 2 3 

SE Ltctidchinstxndasotlenee inns aancaeukeal 8 | 2 I 2 2 3 | 18 
Me TESTING 
ai aie ity Sa ee ee A 5 4 2 I s| 17 
gg eee A 13 2 15 
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$32 TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
TABLE I (Concluded) 
Nomper or Courses 1x GIveN 
Tone Tyre or ScHOoL 
Catalogue Title for Course As- Total 
simed| yp | clu i| win |S 
(r18) | (183) | (36) | (79) | (27) | (119) 
VI. TESTING (Continued) 
ii a ec okeenen A 2 2 
Individual Mental Testing ....................0005- A 14 1] 3 
A abuts dus w scene va aacsenekalies iabainue 34 6 2 I 6} 
VII. RELATED FIELDS 
al . 32 I 3 I 4 1| @ 
i Cc ibegeelieeisccusebissteSetesaewa Cc 20 5 4 4 33 
Adjustment of Observations .....................4:: ¢ 2 3 5 
Precision of Measurements ..................-.0000: _& I I I ; 
cristal aden padbesaasens Gecaade 5 4 2 6 
nos cn een ec wee eas bas 348. 00% e I I 
Computation (Incl. Engineering, Practical) .......... B 2 I } 
LS o's g.5.< 34.0 ois va BoC ORS eo 0 2a c 2 2 
eo iid a's as wala" GOCE aw hain B 2 2 
EE ad Ok. © 6. parca Sone co -oetr lin aoe a ow Se B 3 ; 
toe od Us cna ohn Rlawarh oe we are ew Ouieals B 2 2 
II oS ee Te ene B I I 
RE Pee eer te res oe ee 72 8 7 3 | 12 1 | 105 
I ea Shing el ie ee alk a oles 1162 | 392 | 95 | 174 | 52 | 266 jai 
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urements, or forest mensuration, nor did they include courses or 


seminars on research and methods of investigation unless the descrip- 


tion clearly indicated that instruction in statistics formed a major part 


of the work. 


COURSE PREREQUISITES 


A special study was made of the prerequisites stated for the courses 
listed in the general category of Statistics, these prerequisites being 
shown in Table II.*. Again it must be emphasized that the catalogue 
statement is only partial evidence. After a few years, the reputation 
a course has acquired and the recommendations of department off- 
cials may serve quite adequately in lieu of published prerequisites, 
or the instructor may have requirements which he does not publicize. 


1 The source of the discrepancy between the 902 courses in this group in Table I and the grand 
total of 898 in Table II could be found only by a complete reclassification of the cards, a task which 
the situation does not seem to justify. 
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NumBer or Courses witn PREREQUISITE 





Catalogue Description of Prerequisite 





Educa- 
tion 
and 
Psy- 


| chology 


Mathe- 
matics 


Busi- 
ness 
and 
Eco- 


Social 
and 
Vital 
Statis- 


nomics tics 


Statis- 
tics 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Total 





I. EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 
Mental and educational tests 
I io is a8 i hd giaria arbin eva’ wim 
Twelve hours in education 
Eighteen hours in education 
Principles of secondary education and educational psy- 

chology and teaching methods 
I oo on se pie ean dere eae ah on ee 
Six hours in psychology 
Ten hours in psychology 
Beacational peychology ..........cccccccccoccccecs 
General and educational psychology 





Il. MATHEMATICS ALONE 

Elementary mathematics 
gd et a ee ee cae 
College algebra and trigonometry 
College algebra and analytics ...................... 
Analytics and mathematics of business 
Mathematical analysis (1 year) 
I I oi sc arice Neda eelduinuneseseaaena 
Nine hours of mathematics ......................:- 
Eighteen hours of mathematics ..................... 
Finite differences 


Ill. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY ALONE OR IN COMBINA- 
TION 
Mathematics of business administration 
One year of economics and algebra ................. 
Elementary economics and one year of mathematics .. 
SR Sr etare a bee ce 
Corporation finance, money and banking 
Twelve hours in business administration 
SSRIS SEITE OE FEET 
Elementary accounting and economics .............. 
Principles of economics, money and credits 
Principles of economics .............00cccccccccees 
Principles of economics and principles of sociology ... 
One year each of economics, sociology, psychology .. . 
Principles of sociology 


IV. BIOLOGY AND RELATED COURSES 
has os a eae us be bene aaae ba 


Biometric principles 
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TABLE II (Concluded) 





NuMBER OF COURSES WITH PREREQUISITE 





Educa- 


Busi- 


Social 



































Catalogue Description of Prerequisite tion Mathe- ness and Statis- | Miscel- Total 
Psy- | Matics| Feo. | Statis-| is laneous 
chology nomics tics 

IV. BIOLOGY AND RELATED CouRSES (Continued) 
Sixteen hours of biology ..................... 2 2 
One year calculus and biometry and evolution I I 
Vital statistics . 4 4 
Social statistics .... ireeeine rae paeexaeea 4 4 
V. STATISTICAL METHOD ALONE OR IN nanceuceuiitl 
Economic and business statistics . . . + 13 2 2 21 
Elements of economics and introduction to statistics .. 3 5 
Accounting and statistics ..... ay oath 2 2 
Applied statistics and business cycles, Saas I I 
College algebra and elementary statistics . I I 2 
Analytics and elementary statistics .............. ‘cd I I 2 
One year of calculus and introduction to statistics .... I 8 2 II 
Mathematical statistics and probability and finite dif- 

te en seh ianrca Gana nw eae * I I 
General psychology and educational statistics I I 
Introductory course in statistics . 8 6 16 3 2 35 
Statistical method ..... 6 I 15 4 5 I 32 
Theory of statistics ..... 1 I I 3 
Statistical method and mathematical analy sis I I I 3 
Elementary statistics and graduate standing . 2 I I 4 
VI. MISCELLANEOUS 
Agricultural prices and agricultural statistics . I 4 5 
NR i ask re ares 2 2 
Fifteen hours in chemistry I 1 
Junior standing ............. I I 3 I 6 
Consent of instructor . 5 3 2 2 I 13 
Graduate standing ...... 6 3 5 2 2 18 
VII. OVERLAPPING SUMMARY 
Some requirement in education and psychology . . 40 I 41 
Some requirement in mathematics .. 7 139 33 8 3 2 | 192 
Some requirement in economics ..... 2 67 4 7 2 82 
Some requirement in sociology ae I 10 I 12 
Some requirement in statistics ..... oe 19 19 55 22 13 8 | 136 
Some requirement as to college standing ne 14 4 9 9 2 4 42 
VIII. SUMMARY 
All stated prerequisites (I i ¥h) .. 75 151 145 56 23 18 | 468 
No prerequisite ................. 6 7 13 3 I 3 33 
No statement found ............... | 108 89 | 112 40 17 31 | 397 

RNIN, ccc vice tube awciee. 189 | 247 | 270 99 41 52 | 868 





* Courses included are those in Section II of Table I. 
t See also two preceding items. 
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For example, the writer gives a diagnostic mathematics test at the 
beginning of the term and requires students who fall short to study 
certain material on the side. No one is prevented from entering the 
course, though some are dissuaded, while others make up their de- 
ficiency. While the catalogue states no prerequisite, it would be 
incorrect to say that one is entirely lacking. The data in Table II 
relate not to de facto prerequisites but to catalogue statements of 
such. Courses in tests and measurements, least squares, probability, 
and other related courses are not considered in Table II, but only 
those courses called “‘statistics.” 

It appears from Table II that nearly half of the statistics courses 
have no prerequisite stated in the catalogue. The percentage of 
courses with stated prerequisites being only 40 in the education-psy- 
chology group, and respectively 61, 54, 57, and 56 for mathematics, 
business and economics, social and vital statistics, and pure statistics. 
The uniformity of percentage for these four groups is surprising in 
view of the great diversity in the nature of those prerequisites. There 
is apparent a strong tendency for departments to make prerequisites 
from their own field. Out of 247 statistics courses given in mathe- 
matics departments, 139, or 56 per cent, make some requirement of 
previous work in mathematics, 12 make a requirement which does 
not specify mathematics, 7 are on record as having no prerequisite, 
and 89 give no statement on the subject. Of the 651 courses in de- 
partments other than mathematics, only 53, or about 8 per cent, 
stipulate any form of mathematics as a prerequisite. While only 40 
per cent of the courses in education and psychology state any pre- 
requisite at all, 21 per cent, or more than half of those with any 
requirement, demand previous courses within the fields of psychology 
and education. 


LABORATORY HOURS 


Out of 2,141 courses, 21 are devoted exclusively to computational 
techniques and use of machines, while 338 other courses have some 
catalogue reference to a laboratory. Of these 338, however, 162 
fail to state the exact number of hours per week devoted to laboratory 
work. Thirty-six of these laboratory courses run for six weeks only; 
the others presumably extend throughout the term. The number of 
semester hours per week allotted to such work is shown in Table III 
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TABLE III 


Laporatory Hours 1n Statistics Courses (INcLupinc Tests anD MEASUREMENTS) 
CLassiIFIED BY Type oF CoursEe* 

















NUMBER OF CouRSES OF GIVEN TYPE 

Number of Hours per Week 
Fee and Graphic Statistical Statistical Total 
casure- | Methods Method Theory — 

ments 

pki t kis sade enaces I I 

Ce bee newer aa ee 
of SCE OT EE PE 7 2 7 16 
| EE Oe Tee I I 2 
ia haienda ie pee esate 8 2 21 31 
DP gitcawess shasessees II 7 20 I 39 
Re Poe e eer eee 12 3 48 7 70 
DS Gelibdeneenee ean eas 6 10 I 17 
_ eee re er 84 5 67 6 162 
ST bos diate awe’ 128 20 175 15 338 
No Laboratoryf{ ...... 1785 
Laboratory Courses§ .. 18 
Granp TOTAL ..... 2141 


























* Thirty-six of the courses are six weeks long. 
+ Laboratory work mentioned but exact hours not specified. 
No catalogue reference to laboratory work. 
Courses which relate entirely to the use of machines and techniques of computation. 


classified according to the type of course, and in Table IV they are 
shown classified according to the department in which the course is 
offered. 


OTHER SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


At the present time, anyone who intends to teach statistics should also 
prepare himself to teach some other subject also, though in all proba- 
bility the positions for teaching statistical courses alone are on the 
increase. Table V shows that at present the most frequent combina- 
tions are with psychology, education, and mathematics, which account 
for 584 out of the 908 statistics teachers who are listed in the cata- 
logues as teaching some course other than tests, measurements, or 
statistics. The data listed in Table V are not very complete, for most 
catalogues are not indexed by the names of instructors and after one 
course has been found it is difficult to locate all other courses taught by 
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TABLE IV 


Lasoratory Hours 1n Statistics Courses (IncLupinc Tests AND MEASUREMENTS) 
CLassIFIED BY DEPARTMENTS* 

















NuMBER OF Courses IN GIVEN DEPARTMENT | 

Number of Hours per Week | Educa- Busi — 

tion and | Mathe- ai. Vit ‘al | Statis- | Miscel- | 3 
Psy- matics | 22¢ =co- ita tics | laneoust ot 
chology nomics | Statis- 
tics 

D dvteetandceddndewens I I 
Dt isidubecage basa hme 7 I 2 6 16 
ds eae eGhed 4.éciiee I I 2 
OLE TOL Te CU Tee 8 15 3 I 4 31 
Din eeegsueewiwkase ee II I 9 7 10 39 
BER Be EEN OE 16 6 27 II 3 7 70 
aide tome kc eave aia ieee 8 I 4 2 2 17 
Dr itkascaake eae 96 6 26 19 3 12 162 
ae 147 14 83 38 14 42 338 
No Laboratory§ ...... 1782 
Laboratory courses|| .. 21 
Granp TOTAL ..... 2141 
































* Thirty-six of the laboratory courses are six weeks long. 
+ Physics, Engineering, Physical Education, Drawing, Agriculture. 
Laboratory work mentioned, but exact hours not specified. 
No catalogue reference to laboratory work. 
|| Courses which relate entirely to the use of machines and techniques of computation. 


the same person. Undoubtedly some courses and some teachers have 
escaped tabulation, but the figures are sufficiently complete to indicate 
the general trend toward combinations. The totals in Table V are 
not strictly either teachers or courses, because in those cases where a 
course is cared for by a departmental group including men and women 
together, it is tabulated under the somewhat ambiguous heading MW, 
and the course is treated as an individual. 

Of persons teaching tests and measurements, 87 per cent also teach 
some course in psychology or education. Of persons teaching statis- 
tical method (B, B’, and AB), 32 per cent also teach economics or 
business administration, 13 per cent teach mathematics, and 10 per 
cent teach sociology.? Of persons teaching statistical theory (C and 
BC), 59 per cent also teach mathematics. 


* These percentages are not additive, as they involve some overlapping. 
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CHANGE 


It was originally intended to have a corresponding study made for 
catalogues five years earlier to provide a basis for studying trends, 
but the work involved was so much greater than we had expected and 
the courses so much more numerous, that this part of the study was 
abandoned. Consequently it is not possible to say anything about rate 
or nature of growth. 


SUMMARY 


From the 552 catalogues studied it appears that there is extreme 
variation among the titles of courses in statistics, measurement, re- 
search, and soon. Of the courses labeled “statistics” about half have 
prerequisites stated in the catalogue description. There is a strong 
tendency for departments to choose prerequisites from their own field. 
According to the catalogues relatively few courses include laboratory 
practice. At present a small percentage of teachers have their work 
confined solely to statistics. The most frequent combinations are with 
education, psychology, mathematics, and economics. 
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A STUDY OF PLAY SELECTION IN WOMEN’S 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES* 


HIS study is an examination of one 

feature of dramatic activity in 
American women’s colleges—the plays 
which have been selected for presenta- 
tion. The plays are analyzed in the light 
of educational possibilities proposed for 
practice in the theater arts in the liberal 
arts college. 

The production of plays by students is 
an established tradition in girls’ schools, 
and is manifestly a common practice in 
liberal arts colleges. Educational values 
which are commonly proposed for the 
theater arts and which are present, in 
whole or in part, as objectives in college 
play production include provision for: 
(1) dramatic appreciation and criticism; 
(2) the interpretation of ideas and emo- 
tions; (3) creative expression; (4) the 
worthy use of leisure time; (5) partici- 
pation in a communal enterprise; and 
(6) the development of certain personal 
characteristics. 

The information contained in this 
study in regard to dramas and their pro- 
duction was obtained from responses to 
a questionnaire survey, from personal 
visits to colleges, from catalogues and 
other bulletins and reports from the col- 
leges, from manuscripts and published 
articles, from personal interviews and 
correspondence. The literature of the as- 


sociated fields was reviewed. Computa- 
tions are based on 444 full-length 
dramas and 1,124 productions of these 
dramas. These represent direct reports 
from fifty-one colleges and scattered 
data from seven more. 

The plays reported by the various col- 
leges were studied in detail as to author- 
ship, type, and theme. They were then 
analyzed in relation to factors associated 
with their selection and production. The 
study was directed throughout by refer- 
ence to the objectives proposed for the 
practice of the theater arts in the col- 
lege. 


FINDINGS 


The women’s colleges are, as a group, 
contributing to the realization of objec- 
tives proposed for play production in the 
dramas which they choose for presenta- 
tion. 

The complete list of long dramas 
which have been given in the colleges 
embraces a wide range in literary value, 
in periods of composition, in types of 
dramatic treatment, in themes and sit- 
uations developed. 

Individual modern plays are decidedly 
most numerous, but they are not re- 
peated in different colleges as frequently 
as classical plays. In general, plays writ- 
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ten by dramatists of established literary 
reputation are given the largest number 
of productions. 

Comedy is definitely the most popular 
type of play given, with serious drama 
and tragedy following at a distance, and 
with melodrama very slightly repre- 
sented. 

Although the total collection of plays 
presents intelligent and artistic variety 
in selection, some individual programs 
show lack of design in planning and give 
no notable evidence of relation to the 
college situation. 

The plays presented are, as a group, 
intelligent and restrained developments 
of themes which are simple and pleasant 
rather than extremely complicated or 
morbid. 

Student activity associated with the 
plays expresses itself mainly in acting 
and in the various interests which enter 
into the production process—scene de- 
sign, construction, and so forth. 

Women’s casts appear to find acting 
advantages in costume plays, classical 
plays, fantasies, and plays of wit and of 
romantic appeal. They avoid, as a rule, 
acting situations which involve boister- 
ous or violent action and personal com- 
plications. A rather small group of col- 
leges is producing plays with a mixed 
cast—ordinarily modern plays and often 
built on personal rather than communal 
problems. Plays containing more men 
than women characters are often used 
for an entire women’s cast; however, 
costume plays are preferable when men 
characters are more numerous or more 
important than women. 

In view of their intrinsic merit, the 
plays presented provide, more often than 
not, worthy occupation for the leisure of 
participants and spectators. Some col- 
leges are definitely selecting dramas 


with a view to the cultural values of- 
fered for the entire college community 
—students, faculty, and friends. 

There is evidence that many func- 
tional groups in the college often entered 
into the production of plays. Speech, art, 
English, and music groups are most fre- 
quently reported. Detailed reports from 
one group of colleges indicate that gen- 
eral coéperation was stimulated most 
often by dramas of acknowledged liter- 
ary and dramatic value. 

Although the detached study of a play 
is no indication of the actual develop- 
ment in voice or bodily poise or other 
desirable personal characteristics result- 
ing from its production, it may be said 
that many of the plays seem to offer 
opportunity for improvement in these 
respects. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of these findings it is rec- 
ommended: 

1. That the production program be 
planned with regard for variety and de- 
sirable emphasis in classes and types of 
dramas. Representative programs are 
given. 

2. That plays which provide intellec- 
tual challenge and emotional release be 
selected. 

3. That circumstances which affect 
the various activities associated with 
play production be made fruitful and at- 
tractive. Detailed suggestions are made. 

4. That the dramas contribute to the 
intellectual and emotional development 
of faculty, students, and friends in such 
a way as to provide good recreation and 
a satisfactory occupation for leisure 
time. 

5. That dramas of recognized value 
be chosen which will encourage the par- 
ticipation of groups with varied interests. 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
The findings of this study should be of 


practical value to schools and colleges 
in general, in helping them to define 
their aims in the production of drama, 
and in presenting to them an objective 
report of practice in a particular group 
of colleges with which they may compare 
their own and estimate their particular 
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contribution. The data should provide 
particular suggestions, not only for 
women’s colleges, but also for girls’ 
schools, clubs, Y.W.C.A. 
groups, similar organizations, in 
presenting to them what, in the light of 
actual experience, appear to be special 
opportunities and possible limitations in 
play production with women’s casts. 


women’s 
and 








THE SIZE OF THE LOCAL UNIT FOR ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


HERE are many functions to be 

performed by the administrative 
unit of public schools, and the efficient 
performance of these functions consti- 
tutes economical administration. The 
aim of this study is to reveal the relation 
between the size of the local unit and its 
efficiency in performing three of these 
functions which are greatly affected by 
the size: (1) the securing of skilled and 
continuous educational leadership; (2) 
the economical use of the time of the 
leadership employed; and (3) the eco- 
nomical use of the funds spent for gen- 
eral control of the schools. 

A statistical analysis was made of the 
relation between the size of the adminis- 
trative unit and its ability to perform 
economically these three functions. The 
trends of central tendencies were exten- 
sively used to reveal the relationship. 
The size was measured by number of 
teachers employed. 

The data used were obtained from re- 
ports of investigations of public school 
systems in thirteen different states, from 
reports of the state departments of edu- 


cation in ten representative states, from 
the files in the offices of the state depart- 
ments of education, and from United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletins. 


FINDINGS 


In general, the unit of administration 
does not pay enough salary to provide 
skilled and continuous educational lead- 
ership until it employs 40 teachers or 
more. Typically, the salary of the super- 
intendent increases with increase in size 
of the unit until it employs 41 to 50 
teachers. Increase in size of the unit 
above 50 teachers is not accompanied by 
any material increase in salary until the 
unit employs 71 to 80 teachers. 
Typically, units employing fewer than 
41 to 50 teachers do not use economi- 
cally the services of the superintendent. 
His supervisory load is too small and 
much of his time is used in teaching and 
in administrative detail that should be 
done by secretarial help. In the states 
where the supervisory load could be best 
studied the median load was approxi- 
mately 40 teachers, with a quartile de- 
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viation of 10. Units employing fewer 
than 25 teachers require the superin- 
tendent to do some teaching. 

In four states where data were avail- 
able for the study of the amount of 
secretarial service provided for the 
superintendent, 50 per cent of the units 
employing 41 to 50 teachers and practi- 
cally all units employing more than 50 
teachers pay enough to provide full-time 
secretarial service. Units employing 
fewer than 40 teachers, typically, do not 
provide adequate secretarial service to 
free the superintendent from administra- 
tive detail for the performance of major 
tasks of professional administration and 
supervision. 

Generally, units employing fewer than 
50 teachers do not provide the adequate 
minimum expenditure for general con- 
trol, and the result is inefficient admin- 
istration. When smaller units provide 
adequate general control, they do so by 
using a very large percentage of the 
current expense for control. In all states 
the total cost of general control in- 
creases very rapidly with increase in size 
of unit until it employs 51 to 60 teach- 


ers. Increase in size of unit above 60 
teachers is not accompanied by material 
increase in expenditure for control until 
the unit employs 91 to 100 teachers. 

Typically, administrative units em- 
ploying more than 200 teachers use only 
3.0 to 3.5 per cent of their current ex- 
pense for general control, while those 
employing 100 to 150 teachers use 4.5 
per cent for control. The standard de- 
viations are approximately 0.8 and 1.8, 
respectively. When the size of unit falls 
below 100 and below 70, the mean per- 
centages increase to approximately 5.5 
and 7.0, respectively, while the standard 
deviation increases to 2.6 as the size 
falls below 70 teachers. In the units 
that provide adequate control, the mean 
percentage increases to 7.0 when the size 
falls below 70 teachers and to 8.2 when 
it falls below 40. Below this point 
there is a continuous increase in per- 
centage with decrease in size of unit. 
In units not providing adequate control, 
there is also a marked and contin- 
uous increase in the mean percentage 
with decrease in size of unit below 50 
teachers. 








THE HISTORY OF JOURNALISM EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES* 


HIS study sets forth the bases for 

the two schools of thought which 
exist in the field of journalism educa- 
tion today. The development is not a 
new one, but goes back to the news- 
papers of a century ago when James 
Gordon Bennett was founding his Her- 
ald along the lines of the Penny Papers 


of England and preparing to defy the 
newspaper customs of the United States 
of that day. A society, determined to 
bring a recalcitrant member to terms, 
selected education as the means of social 
control, and journalism education was 
born. 

General Robert E. Lee, President of 


* By De Forest O'Dexr, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
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Washington College (now Washington 
and Lee University), receives credit for 
establishing the first collegiate course of 
journalism education. Others had sug- 
gested that such a course be offered. On 
March 4, 1789, John Ward Fenno, edi- 
tor of The Gazette of the United 
States, had, in the columns of his paper, 
urged college training for newspaper 
editors, and in 1857 the board of direc- 
tors at Farmers’ High School (now 
Pennsylvania State College) had sug- 
gested that journalism be made a part 
of the curriculum. Lee’s work, how- 
ever, proved of great practical value in- 
asmuch as it provided a general plan 
for the study of journalism and acceler- 
ated general interest in the subject in 
university circles even though Lee died 
before his proposed plan could be put 
into operation. 

Andrew Dickson White, first presi- 


dent of Cornell University, Charles 
F. Wingate, New York newspaper- 
man and magazine writer, Profes- 


sor David Russell McAnnally, head of 
the School of English of the University 
of Missouri, Eugene M. Camp, New 
York and Philadelphia newspaperman, 
and Joseph French Johnson, former 
newspaperman and journalism professor 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 
New York University all contributed to 
the development of the movement and 
paved the way for the Pulitzer-Eliot 
plans which were brought forth in 1903. 

Joseph Pulitzer entertained the plan 
for a school of journalism as early as 
1892, and had suggested the program 
to President Seth Low of Columbia 
University at that time. In 1903 Mr. 
Pulitzer sent one of his secretaries, Dr. 
George Hosmer, to Columbia and Har- 
vard with a general outline for an en- 
dowment for journalism, and with the 
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request that the two university presi- 
dents consider the plan and inform the 
donor-to-be of their reactions. When 
President Eliot returned from his vaca- 
tion a month later to read the outline of 
the plan, President Butler of Columbia 
University had already approved the 
plan, and steps had been taken for the 
establishment of the two-million-dollar 
Pulitzer endowment at Columbia Uni- 
versity for a school of journalism. 

A disagreement between the donor 
and the university officials over the mem- 
bership of the proposed advisory board 
for the new journalism school caused 
Mr. Pulitzer to postpone the opening 
of the school until after his death. As 
a result, the Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism opened in the fall of 1912 under the 
leadership of Dr. Talcott Williams. Dr. 
John W. Cunliffe became director in 
1919 and served in that capacity until 
1931, when he became director emeritus, 
and Carl W. Ackerman was appointed 
the school’s first dean. 

Dr. Frank W. Scott developed a pro- 
gram of journalism education at the 
University of Illinois after 1904 and laid 
the groundwork for the development in 
the Middle West which soon was to 
follow. 

The program of Joseph Pulitzer was 
put into being by Dr. Willard Gros- 
venor Bleyer at the University of Wis- 
consin, and that of Charles W. Eliot 
was used as the foundation for the school 
of journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri. Here, Walter Williams, long a 
Missouri editor, established the first 
school of journalism, in 1908. 

The two programs have developed a 
great deal since that day, and even 
though journalism education has made 
much progress since the turn of the 
century, the basic philosophies of Eliot 
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and Pulitzer are to be seen at work in 
the journalism education offering of the 
present time. 

This study points out that many 
schools and departments of journalism 
have been established during the last 
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few years. The American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism and the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism are given due 
credit for raising the professional stand- 
ards of the calling. 








THE NATURE OF THE SUPERVISION OF 
STUDENT-TEACHING IN UNIVERSITIES USING 
COOPERATING PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS* 


HIS study was made for the pur- 
pose of: (1) revealing present su- 
pervising practices as they are found in 
universities throughout the country us- 
ing public high schools as_ student- 
teaching centers, (2) evaluating such 
practices through the use of principles 
or criteria substantiated by documenta- 
tion from literature, and (3) making 
such recommendations relative to the 
supervision of student-teaching done un- 
der such conditions as may be warranted 
from an interpretation of the data. 
Data were secured from directors of 
student-teaching, university supervisors, 
supervising teachers, and student-teach- 
ers. Forty-two universities in twenty- 
seven states codperated by submitting 
data. These institutions were located in 
all geographical sections of the coun- 
try. 


FINDINGS 


Wide fluctuations were found in the or- 
ganization and conduct of the supervi- 
sion of student-teaching. In general, 
the administrative control of the student- 
teaching programs was in the hands of 
the directors of student-teaching or the 


*By Rates F. Srreser, Px.D. Teachers 
Education, No. 655. 


heads of the departments of education. 
There were two classes of supervisory 
officers, university supervisors and super- 
vising teachers. The former were usu- 
ally members of the university staff 
holding rank in their respective institu- 
tions, while the latter were primarily 
public school teachers. Approximately 
twenty-five per cent of the university 
supervisors were identified in a primary 
way with education departments. 

The academic training of the univer- 
sity supervisors suffered in comparison 
with that of other university staff mem- 
bers. The data indicate that the less 
qualified were selected to serve as uni- 
versity supervisors. Similarly, the aca- 
demic training of a large percentage of 
the supervising teachers fell below the 
standard set by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. A _ large 
group of both classes of supervisory of- 
ficers had no special training in super- 
vision. The fact that a large proportion 
of the university supervisors had to as- 
sume their supervisory functions in ad- 
dition to their regular teaching load, led 
to the conclusion that supervised student- 
teaching had not yet reached the point 
College, 
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where it was considered of major im- 
portance in the universities studied. 

The universities had little or no con- 
trol over the educational programs where 
student-teaching was done. Thus the 
curriculum, methodology, and philosophy 
of the coédperating schools in large meas- 
ure had to be adopted by the student- 
teachers, irrespective of the points of 
view and recommended practices given by 
the universities. 

The evidence shows that although 
both the university supervisors and the 
supervising teachers contacted the stu- 
dent-teachers, little consistent effort was 
made to coérdinate their supervising ef- 
forts. This led to confusion of the 
student-teachers and unnecessary over- 
lapping and uncertainty as to responsi- 
bilities on the part of the supervising 
officers. 

Practically all the universities pro- 
vided for some form of inducting the 
student into teaching. The direction 
and supervision of the inductive work 
were done in the main by the supervising 
teachers, and the data show that it was 
quite effectively administered. The in- 
duction period was usually graded in 
such a way that the students performed 
increasingly difficult tasks up to the point 
of responsible teaching. 

The supervising techniques used by 
both classes of supervising officers dur- 
ing the students’ responsible teaching did 
not vary in kind from those used in the 
supervision of in-service teachers. 

Both classes of supervising officers 
were in agreement regarding the pur- 
poses of evaluation of student-teaching. 
It was found, however, that by the type 
of evaluation procedures utilized, 34.4 
per cent of the university supervisors 
and 64.7 per cent of the supervising 
teachers defeated their major purposes. 


Large unit planning was generally in- 
adequately directed. Daily planning was 
quite well supervised, with the major re- 
sponsibility for it falling to the super- 
vising teachers. 

Both classes of supervising officers con- 
ducted supervising conferences with the 
student-teachers. In general, those con- 
ducted by the university supervisors were 
of the group type, while those conducted 
by the supervising teachers were indi- 
vidual. The data indicate that the num- 
ber and duration of the conferences 
probably should be increased. 

Very little use was made of the dem- 
onstration lesson as a supervising device. 
Where demonstrations were reported 
they were for purposes which seemed 
to be unrelated to supervision. 

There was a tendency on the part of 
some of the supervising teachers to grant 
increasing responsibility to the student- 
teachers during their period of respon- 
sible teaching. A large number, how- 
ever, allowed the student-teachers almost 
no initiative in their teaching. 

There was a general lack of agree- 
ment among the supervising officers on 
the outcomes of student-teaching. More- 
over, the data indicated that the ap- 
proach to supervision was quite super- 
ficial in nature. The trend seemed to 
be in the direction of emphasizing those 
phases of teaching which could be easily 
observed in the classroom without the 
necessity of searching analysis. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The service load of university super- 
visors should not exceed the average load 
of other university staff members. 
Supervising teachers should be se- 
lected jointly by the universities and the 
public schools on the basis of the par- 
ticular qualifications needed for the su- 
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pervision of student-teaching, and their 
salaries should be paid jointly by the 
universities and the public schools. 

Universities should develop a plan of 
coérdination of supervising functions 
embracing (a) a common interpretation 
of the major outcomes of student-teach- 
ing, (6) an analysis of the functional 
relationships of the various supervising 
techniques, and (c) a clear interpretation 
of the differentiated duties and responsi- 
bilities assumed by the various func- 
tionaries serving in a supervising ca- 
pacity. 


A more adequate program of induc- 
tion into student-teaching should be de- 
veloped, and such work should be largely 
under the supervision of the supervising 
teachers. 

There should be an active participa- 
tion of university subject-matter teachers 
in the supervision of student-teaching. 

The education departments of the uni- 
versities should integrate their work 
more closely with student-teaching. Staff 
members of the departments of educa- 
tion should serve as supervisors of 
student-teaching. 








HOW TO LOCATE INFORMATIONAL DATA* 


HE outgrowth of years of work 

by the pioneer library professor at 
Teachers College, this book and the ac- 
companying Library Exercises! meet the 
increasingly urgent need of scores of 
thousands of educators. These are the 
educators who now lack the knowledges 
and skills for locating and profitably 
using, with the time and energy at their 
disposal, the library materials needed for 
success in their professional work. 

The first part of the text shows each 
educator how to determine which li- 
brary knowledges and skills he or she 
needs. The second part covers general 
library sources and techniques with sep- 
arate chapters for intelligent planning, 
headings, reference books, keeping a per- 
spective, mechanical work on a bibli- 
ography, library reading, note-taking 
with library materials, recent references, 
old references, government documents, 
United States Office of Education pub- 


lications, National Education Associa- 
tion publications, borrowing from other 
libraries, and guides to special educa- 
tional fields. The third part has separate 
chapters for the special sources and 
techniques needed for locating library 
materials on evaluations of books and 
other references, book lists, statistics, 
legal aspects of education, history of an 
educational problem, textbooks, educa- 
tional researches, names and addresses, 
news items, quotations and proverbs, pic- 
tures and illustrations, and portraits. 
Based on the proposition that no exer- 
cising by the instructor will strengthen 
the library-searching muscles of his 
student, the exercises (one for each 
chapter of the text) take the student out 
into the proper laboratory, the library. 
By inspiring him to work for himself on 
items of vital interest to him, the exer- 
cises induce the student to master the 
knowledges and skills for locating 
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quickly and utilizing speedily, with profit, 
the library sources charted and de- 
scribed in the text. 

While the text may be very profitably 
used alone as a reference or handbook, 
the combination of text and exercises 
has four great specific advantages: It 
will save users from hundreds to thou- 
sands of hours in a professional life- 
time, depending upon how many exer- 
cises are done; it promotes practical 
library resourcefulness in the individual 
user, be he schoolman in the field, col- 
lege or graduate student or faculty 


member in education, or educational re- 
searcher; it is flexible enough for prac- 
tically all needs of the individual educa- 
tor for information on how to run down 
library materials needed on his field or 
research interests; it is easily adapted to 
a wide variety of instructional uses in 
courses at various levels in  teacher- 
training institutions and in schools for 
training librarians of such institutions. 

Both books contain full and specific 
directions for profitable use by any kind 
of probable user in almost any situa- 
tion. 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 
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From the New York Times— 


Advanced School Offers 
Twelve Grants 


Twelve scholarships and fellowships, 
totaling $20,000, are being offered by the 
Advanced School of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, for 
the academic year 1936-37, Dr. Paul R. 
Mort, director of the Advanced School, 
announced. Applications for the awards 
must be filed with the director by March 
2. Announcements of grants will be 
made in the middle of April. 

Dr. Mort explained that the fellow- 
ships will be awarded on the basis of 
information to be submitted by the can- 
didates in their applications and other 
information available to the faculty of 
the Advanced School. Individuals who 
have only recently received the Doctor’s 
degree will be required to take a com- 
petitive examination. The scholarships 
will be awarded on the basis of informa- 
tion submitted in the application form, 
personal interviews, and a competitive 
examination to be held on March 6 and 
7 in convenient centers in the United 
States and foreign lands. 

For persons over thirty-five who re- 
ceived the Doctor’s degree before July 1, 
1931, the fellowship grant will range 
from $1,700 to $3,000. For persons 
under thirty-six who received the Doc- 
tor’s degree before July, 1933, the sti- 
pend will have the same range, varying 
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according to the family status. For per- 
sons not over thirty who have received 
the Doctor’s degree since January, 1934, 
in a field other than education or in a 
highly specialized phase of education the 
stipend will range from $1,200 to $2,000. 

For persons not over thirty-five the 
scholarship amounts will range from 
$1,200 to $2,000. Persons graduating 
from liberal arts colleges in the school 
year 1935-36 who have no teaching ex- 
perience will receive from $800 to 
$1,200. 


From the New York Times— 


Teachers College Gains 


Reports Rise in Spring Enrollment 
to 4,763 Students 


Spring session registration at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, shows an 
increase over that of last year, Frank 
H. Hagemeyer, registrar of the College, 
announced. 

At the time of this announcement 
4,763 students had enrolled, compared 
with 4,663 at the corresponding date in 
the Spring Session of 1935, and the en- 
rollment was expected to reach 5,200, 


Mr. Hagemeyer said. 
“It is evident, from the increased 
enrollment, that men and women 


throughout the country are once again 
taking an active interest in the field of 
education,” he asserted. “Despite the 
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low salary scales for teachers still ex- 
isting in many parts of the country, con- 
ditions have changed for the better and 
teachers who are getting their advanced 
degrees here are preparing for the fu- 
ture with the utmost confidence that the 
depression is definitely behind us.” 








From the New York Times— 


Attitude to Life 
Gauged by Tests 


Whether an individual’s attitude toward 
life is that of a conservative, radical or 
liberal soon may be determined scientif- 
ically as a result of the development of 
a new type of intelligence test by Dr. 
Julius B. Maller of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Dr. Harold 
S. Tuttle of City College. 

The test has been given to more than 
two thousand students in fifteen eastern 
colleges and schools, including Vassar, 
Harvard, New College of Columbia 
University, City College and Benning- 
ton, and the results show, according to 
the authors, that the direction and 
strength of an individual’s “character 
growth and personality adjustment” may 
be measured quite accurately. 

Samples of the various parts of the 
“social orientation” test evolved by the 
two educators include: 

1. “Probable Consequences” — The 
student is asked to check one of the 
three alternative consequences that, in 
his opinion, might follow an economic 
condition such as: “If all the wealth 
were distributed equally among citizens 
it is probable that (a) co-operative in- 
dustry would flourish; (4) a period of 
wild dissipation would follow until a 
new wealthy class sprang up; (c) the 
most capable would take control of in- 
dustry and soon would be in possession 
of all the wealth.” 

2. “True or False’—The student is 


asked to mark as true or false or uncer- 
tain ten statements expressive of specific 
social attitudes, for example, “Rugged 
individualism is an obstacle to continued 
social progress.” 

3. “News Items”’—This section in- 
cludes nine statements of social policy. 
The student should write “O” or “S,” 
depending on whether he believes society 
should oppose or support the ideas im- 
plied in statements such as “Twenty 
States have ratified the Child Labor 
Amendment.” 

4. “Pleasant and Unpleasant Sugges- 
tions’—This is composed of words and 
slogans usually charged with emotional 
associations, such as “rights of the 
masses,” “the 400,” “compulsory mili- 
tary training” and “rights of labor.” 
The student is told to cross out any 
word or phrase that arouses in him a 
feeling of antagonism, and to draw a 
line around each word or phrase that 
arouses a pleasant feeling. 

5. “Vital Factors in Civilization”"— 
The student is to check the more impor- 
tant of two factors in eight units dealing 
with such problems as “rights of highly 
intelligent scholars” as opposed to 
“rights of successful business men.” 

6. “Social Problems”—This section is 
composed of brief narratives involving 
social problems. Each is followed by 
four solutions that are to be approved or 
disapproved by the student. 

7. “Characteristics of Certain 
Groups’—This includes a list of such 
groups as “militarists,”’ “poor people,” 
and “labor leaders,” and a list of de- 
scriptions of each group, as: “This group 
tends to undermine American institu- 
tions” and “larger numbers of this group 
would benefit America.” The student 
is asked to check all the characteristics 
that, in his opinion, are descriptive of 
each group. 

To determine the validity of the scor- 
ing, the authors asked sixty-five educa- 
tors and graduate students of education 
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to indicate for each item in the test the 
answer that a “liberal” would be ex- 
pected to make. All items on which 
there was more than 30 per cent dis- 
agreement among the judges were ex- 
cluded. 

Although he would not make public 
the results of the test of students in the 
various colleges, Dr. Maller admitted 
that words and phrases that had a 
“pleasant connotation” for students in 
Rand School were “decidedly unpopular” 
with members of the Stock Exchange 
Institute. 

“A university may want to gauge the 
effect of its teachings upon the social- 
mindedness of its students,” he said, ex- 
plaining some of the uses to which the 
test may be put. “The test given to 
freshmen could be given to the same 
students four years later.” 

Dr. Maller warned, however, against 
“misinterpretation” of the test’s aims. 
He felt that employers might use it to 
keep out workers with radical leanings. 
He also envisaged the high school grad- 
uate of the future selecting a college on 
the basis of the scientific rating of the 
“attitudes” of its student body. Like- 
wise, he held, colleges might use the test 
to restrict admission to one “type” of 
student. 


From the New York World- 


T elegram— 


Study Finds Effect 
of Tempo on Pupils 


Children keep better time to fast music 
than to slow, according to a study en- 
titled The Development of Rhythm in 
Young Children, by Professor Arthur 
T. Jersild and Dr. Sylvia F. Bienstock, 
published by the Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College. 

The investigators found practice had 
little effect, nor did meter or type of 


music make much difference. The child 
who stands high in ability to sing also 
is likely to be above the average ‘in 
ability to keep time with music. 

The ability more than doubles itself 
between the ages of two and five, and 
again doubles between five and maturity. 
Children responded as accurately to 
complex musical patterns as to simple 
ones. 

According to the authors, the study 
shows that “work in the field of motor 
rhythm with young children should not 
emphasize perfect timing, nor should it 
be restricted to a given meter, tempo, or 
musical pattern.” 

“The aim,” they state, “should rather 
be to provide the child with opportuni- 
ties to take part in rhythmical activities, 
to cultivate his interest in rhythmical ex- 
pression and his ‘feeling’ for rhythm, to 
encourage him to improvise patterns of 
his own and to join in activities that 
might, directly or indirectly, lead to an 
improvement in his versatility, poise, 
balance, and muscular control in re- 
sponse to a rhythmical stimulus.” 








From the Christian Science 


Monitor— 


Columbia Launches 
Agricultural Survey 


Two nation-wide studies dealing with 
farm life are to be undertaken by Co- 
lumbia University, it was announced 
by Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, professor 
of education at Teachers College. 

One will deal with the effects of the 
depression on the social and economic 
life of representative agricultural vil- 
lages and their trade areas, for which a 
grant has been made by the Columbia 
University Council for Research in So- 
cial Sciences. The other deals with cul- 
tural contributions of the United States 
Agricultural Extension Service, for 
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which an appropriation has been made by 
the General Education Board. 

The first survey will be directed by 
Dr. Brunner, with the Federal Resettle- 
ment Administration and the rural re- 
search unit of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration and twenty-eight 
colleges of agriculture co-operating. 
The second study will be made by the 
department of Adult Education of 
Teachers College. 


From the New York Times— 


$1.25 a Day for Five 
On the word of Miss Clara M. Taylor, 


instructor in nutrition at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, it is possible 
to feed a family of father, mother, and 
three children on $1.25 a day. She gave 
her version of how it could be done at 
the College’s nutrition exhibit—and she 
was talking about a New York City 
family. A day’s fare: 


BREAKFAST 
Prunes Rolled Oats 
Buttered Rye Bread 
Milk for Children 
Coffee for Adults 
LUNCH 
Rice and Tomatoes Cabbage Slaw 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
Ginger Bread 
Milk 
DINNER 
Hamburger Steak with Gravy 
Riced Potatoes Browned Carrots 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
Chocolate Pudding 
Milk for Children 


The menus have been worked out by 
graduate students under Miss Taylor’s 
direction. Concerning them she made the 
following statement: 

“This furnishes all the minerals and 
vitamins necessary for a healthy per- 
son.” 


From the New York Post— 
Two Ounces of Hamburger 


By Ernest L. MEveErR 


With much interest I read the other 
day that Miss Clara M. Taylor, in- 
structor in nutrition at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, said that a 
family of five persons can live ade- 
quately on $1.25 for food for three meals 
per day. 

For the main course of the main meal 
Miss Taylor recommends a steak made 
of twelve ounces of hamburger. Di- 
vided by five, that makes a bit over two 
ounces of hamburger per person. 

Two ounces of hamburger! 

In our home in the old days we were 
never wealthy, but I do recall that the 
main meal (supper, we called it) started 
with two brimming bowls of soup with 
yellow-gold noodles carpeting the bot- 
tom. I recall as a mere youth con- 
suming at one session three potato 
dumplings, each as big as a baby can- 
non ball but light as a feather, and half 
a pound of sauerbraten and enough 
gravy to give the dumplings a decent 
burial in a savory sea, and two large 
helpings of red cabbage, and two glasses 
of milk, and four slices of black bread 
with butter, and a four-ounce chunk of 
weeping Swiss cheese. 

And I sometimes take savage delight 
in imagining myself coming into the nu- 
trition laboratory of Teachers College, 
which believes in two ounces of ham- 
burger per person, and shoving a tray- 
ful of a meal such as I have described, 
with all the meal’s savors and aromas, 
under their noses and watching their 
mouths water with anticipation and then 
yanking the tray away with a demoniac 
yell: 

“Not for you, my ladies. You rec- 
ommend twelve ounces of hamburger, 
four ounces of cabbage, one ounce of 
cheese and two ounces of onions for a 
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family of five. Eat that—the five of you 
nutritionists—for a month! I urgently 
recommend it. For I’m splitting fees 
with a doctor and an undertaker and I’m 
ghost-writing for a Pollyanna who be- 
lieves in the benefits of the depression. 
She is now, I regret to report, a ghost.” 








From the New York Herald 
Tribune— 


Parent-Child Study Results 
Cited by Dr. Fitz-Simons 


Personality Problem, She Says, 
Often Reflects Emotions 
of the Elders 


Spending time with children is consid- 
ered by children themselves to be one 
of the most desirable traits in both 
mothers and fathers, Dr. Marian J. 
Fitz-Simons disclosed in Some Parent- 
Child Relationships, a study published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. She also found that the emo- 
tional reaction of parents often contrib- 
utes to child personality problems and 
produces jealousy, temper tantrums, 
lying, stealing and other undesirable 
traits in children. 

On questionnaires which she gave, as 
part of the survey, to 369 high school 
boys and 415 high school girls, 61.5 per 
cent of the boys and 66.5 per cent of the 
girls marked “spending time with his chil- 
dren, in reading, talking and playing with 
them, etc.,” as one of the two most de- 
sirable traits in a father. This trait was 
considered to be of secondary importance 
only to “being a good cook and house- 
keeper,” which the boys and girls found 
most desirable in a mother. 

In the opinion of the boys and girls, 
she said, the second most desirable trait 
in a father was “respecting his children’s 
opinions.” 

Speaking of emotional problems in chil- 
dren, Dr. Fitz-Simons urged that empha- 


sis be shifted from the discussion of 
methods of guiding children to considera- 
tion of the influence of family relation- 
ships and a study of the problems of 
parents. Often parents encourage de- 
pendency of their children upon them to 
satisfy their own emotional needs, she 
said. 

Sometimes a parent, without realizing 
it, identifies himself with his child to 
such an extent that in indulging the child 
he is giving himself the pleasures that he 
wished for but did not have as a child, 
she said. 

“A variation of this situation occurs 
when a parent gives a child music les- 
sons and every educational advantage he 
lacked as a child, in spite of the fact that 
the child not only does not desire them 
but actually finds them very distasteful,” 
Dr. Fitz-Simons explained. 

“Parents can’t seem to profit by ad- 
vice or information given them concern- 
ing their own children,” she said. “Even 
when their children’s behavior forces 
them to bring the children to a child 
guidance clinic, they frequently can’t see 
any interpretation of the problem except 
their own, or if they do see the child’s 
behavior in a new light and help to make 
a plan for its treatment they are too 
often incapable of carrying it out.” 

The solution to the problem, she said, 
is for the clinician to work with the par- 
ent in analyzing his relationship with his 
children, and assist him in building up a 
source of satisfaction to supplant that de- 
rived from the dependency of the child. 








From the New York Post— 


Watson Heads Educators’ 
Commission 


Formation of a Commission on Educa- 
tional Freedom, to lend aid to educators 
who are dismissed because of their politi- 
cal, economic, or social beliefs was 
announced by Frederick L. Redefer, ex- 
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ecutive-secretary of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 

A committee of ten, with Dr. Good- 
win Watson, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
as chairman, has been appointed to serve 
as the executive council of the com- 
mission. 

Asserting that “every year numbers 
of able and forward-looking teachers are 
dismissed and many more are threatened 
into silence or conformity,” Dr. Redefer 
declared that an aggressive program for 
educational freedom is essential. 

Members of the executive council in 
addition to Dr. Watson include Frank 
Baker, State Teachers College, Milwau- 
kee; Wilda Bayes, New York City; Rus- 
sell Babcock, Winnetka public schools; 
Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University; 
Willard W. Beatty, ex-officio; Frederick 
L. Redefer, ex-officio. Two classroom 
teachers are to be elected by the execu- 
tive officers at the first meeting of the 
group. 


From the New York Sun— 
Speech “Caught,” Not Taught 





Good speech, though dependent upon 
special skills, is “taught by contagion 
rather than by drill technics,” Dr. Eliza- 
beth D. McDowell, associate professor 
of speech at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, reported following a survey 
of speech habits. 

In Professor McDowell’s judgment 
the teacher of the very young child is 
chiefly responsible for the development 
of skill and poise in speaking. 

“Speech proficiency, although depend- 
ent upon special skills, is taught by con- 
tagion rather than by ‘drill’ technics,” 
Professor McDowell declared. 

“We cannot teach anybody anything; 
the best we can do is to set up situa- 
tions in which he can learn,” she ex- 


plained. “Situations providing favorable 
conditions for acquiring the mastery of 
the social, semantic and phonetic skills, 
upon which speech proficiency depends, 
make up much of the child’s program 
during the school day. 

“Seldom is it necessary to introduce 
special speech activities, particularly 
when one is trying to emphasize the so- 
cial and the language aspects of good 
speech behavior. Courtesy, social re- 
sponsiveness, pertinent ideas and active 
co-operation are essential ingredients of 
all communicative activity.” 

Those who are deficient in the lan- 
guage skills are often described as “dull, 
ineffectual or scatter-brained,”’ she 
warned. 

Speech is an index of your point of 
view, Professor McDowell added. She 
said that persons who are tolerant and 
sympathetic make the best speakers. 
Shyness in speech, self-consciousness, in- 
difference, aggressiveness, conceit or ex- 
hibitionism are “antisocial manifesta- 
tions” she declared. 


From the New York Times— 


Committee Headed by 

Dr. G. A. Coe Deplores 
Defense of Military 

Training in Schools 





Statements made by Secretary Dern in 
his annual report in defense of military 
training in schools and colleges were at- 
tacked by a group of educators associated 
with the Committee on Militarism in 
Education of New York City in a letter 
to President Roosevelt. The letter was 
made public recently by Dr. George A. 
Coe, associate professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who is chairman of the committee. 

The group deplored Secretary Dern’s 
“insinuation that ‘everything containing 
implications unfavorable to such military 
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training is seditious propaganda. 
Moreover, it was denied that the mili- 
tary training provisions of the National 
Defense Act are “entirely Democratic” 
and “consistent with the aspirations of 
the most idealistic lover of peace.” 

In making public the letter Dr. Coe 
criticized Secretary Dern for “assuming 
the role of censor over thoughts and ac- 
tivities of citizens.” 

“The significance of Secretary Dern’s 
attitude should not escape us,” he con- 
tinued. “It is precisely in line with the 
attempt of governmental control of po- 
litical thinking in Germany and Italy and 
it fits in smoothly with other signs of in- 
cipient fascism which are manifesting 
themselves in this country.” 

The educators challenged as an “ob- 
vious over-simplification” the statement 
of Secretary Dern that all the protest 
against military training in civil schools 
and colleges “is based upon the fallacy 
that such training instills a spirit of mili- 
tarism in the youth of America.” 

Signers of the letter were: Professor 
Gordon W. Allport, Harvard; Dean 
Milton Bennion, University of Utah; 
Professor Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State 
University; Professor John M. Brewer, 
Harvard; Professor Edwin § Arthur 
Burtt, Cornell; Dean Will Grant Cham- 
bers, Pennsylvania State College; Dr. 
George A. Coe, Columbia; Professor 
George P. Conger, University of Minne- 
sota; Professor Philip W. L. Cox, New 
York University; Dr. J. N. Deahl, West 
Virginia University; Dr. John Dewey, 
Columbia; Professor Charles A. EIl- 
wood, Duke University; Professor Frank 
N. Freeman, University of Chicago; Pro- 
fessor Heber Harper, Columbia; Pro- 
fessor Florien Heiser, Connecticut State 
College; Professor Herman H. Horne, 
New York University; Professor Arthur 
J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania; 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick, Colum- 
bia; Professor Robert Morss Lovett, 


University of Chicago; Professor Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Dean Charles W. Pipkin, Louisi- 
ana State University; Professor Herbert 
W. Rogers, LaFayette College; Profes- 
sor Edward A. Ross, University of Wis- 
consin; Dean W. J. Shepard, Ohio State 
University; Professor Charles Swain 
Thomas, Harvard; Professor Jesse 
Feiring Williams, Columbia; Professor 
Guy M. Wilson, Boston University; and 
Professor Thomas Woody, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


From the New York World- 


Telegram— 





Mental Conservation 


The excitement of the search for New 
York’s twenty brightest children from 7 
to 9 years old, now being conducted by 
the school authorities, should not obscure 
the wider significance of what the system 
is undertaking. 

In co-operation with Teachers College, 
a five-year experimental school is to be 
established for these gifted children. 
Thirty have been enrolled; twenty more 
will be by February 3. New York City’s 
public schools are beginning to provide a 
special congenial atmosphere in which 
these superior young minds, the city’s 
most valuable human assets, may blossom 
out. 

For decades uniformity was the rule, 
and the very quick and the very slow 
went along in the same classes with the 
average mass. 

Now the super-bright child is to be 
given a chance somewhat commensurate 
with his promise. With an outside limit 
of fifty children to be accepted out of 
about 180,000 pupils in that age group 
the opportunity is sternly limited. But 
the development means an appreciation 
for the intellectual elite which deserves 
the fullest encouragement. 
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From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


United States Asked to Fur- 
nish Summary of Nye 
Investigation 


Use in the public schools of the results 
of the Senate investigation of the entry 
of the United States into the World 
War was urged in a petition signed by 
twenty-three educators at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, members of 
the university chapter of the Teachers 
Union. 


The signers of the petition called 
upon the United States Office of Edu- 
cation to prepare “cogent, clear, pointed 
summaries” of the findings of Senator 
Nye’s committee for use in the schools. 

They urged the Senate to grant an 
appropriation for continuation of the 
Nye investigation, and further de- 
manded thorough investigation of fed- 
eral war appropriations. 

The United States government, they 
said, is spending a billion dollars a year 
for direct war preparations and far less 


than two hundred million dollars a year — 


for public schools. 
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Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College 


The following appointments to the staff 
of Teachers College, from July 1, 1936, 
have been approved by the Trustees: 


James Howard McBurney, Ph.D., formerly 
Instructor in Speech, University of Michi- 
gan, and at present Fellow in the Ad- 
vanced School of Education, as Assistant 
Professor of Education 

Robert Ladd Thorndike, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, George Wash- 
ington University, as Assistant Professor 
of Education. 


The following promotions of members 
of the staff, effective July 1, 1936, have 
also been approved: 


Elizabeth Christine Cook, Ph.D., from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor 
of English 

Albert Louis Cru, A.M., from Assistant 
Professor to Associate Professor of 
French 

Ida A. Jewett, Ph.D., from Assistant Pro- 
fessor to Associate Professor of English 

Norval L. Church, A.M., from Assistant 
Professor to Associate Professor of Music 
Education 

Helen M. Walker, Ph.D., from Assistant 
Professor to Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation 

Ruth M. Strang, Ph.D., from Assistant 
Professor to Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation 

Milton Smith, Ph.D., from Assistant Pro- 
fessor to Associate Professor of Speech 

Mary de Garmo Bryan, Ph.D., from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor of 
Household Arts 

Elise Erna Ruffini, A.M., from Instructor 
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in Fine Arts to Assistant Professor of 
Fine Arts 

Norma Schwendener, Ph.D., from Associate 
in Physical Education to Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education 

Howard Ansley Murphy, B.S., Mus.D., from 
Associate in Music Education to As- 
sistant Professor of Music Education 

Herbert J. Arnold, A.M., from Instructor 
in Natural Sciences to Assistant Professor 
of Natural Sciences 

Miles Augustus Dresskell, A.M., from As- 
sociate in Music Education to Assistant 
Professor of Music Education 

Edwin J. Stringham, D.Pd., Mus.D., from 
Associate in Music Education to As- 
sistant Professor of Music Education 

Josephine Langworthy Rathbone, A.M., 
from Instructor in Physical Education to 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education 

Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, Ph.D., from Asso- 
ciate in Adult Education to Assistant 
Professor of Education 

Grace M. Augustine, Ph.D., from Instructor 
to Associate in Household Arts 

Dorothy Holverson, A.M., from Assistant 
to Associate in Adult Education 

Magdalene E. Kramer, A.M., from In- 
structor to Associate in Speech 

Esta Ross Stuart, B.S., from Instructor to 
Associate in Commercial Education 

Ethel Sutherland, A.M., from Instructor to 
Associate in Mathematics 

Jane D. Zimmerman, A.M., from Instructor 
to Associate in Speech. 








Portrait of Patty Smith Hill 


On November 8, 1935, several hundred 
faculty members, students, and friends 
of Professor Patty Smith Hill gathered 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, to witness the unveiling of a por- 
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trait of this distinguished educator, who 
retired with the title of Professor 
Emeritus of Education last June. 

Paying tribute to one who has done 
more for the development and growth 
of childhood education in this country 
than any other individual, nation-wide 
acclaim and praise greeted Professor Hill 
on this occasion. Dean Emeritus James 
E. Russell said: 

“This portrait means more to me than 
to most of you. You see in it the mature 
woman and well-known educator at the 
height of her powers, who can look back 
upon a career that needs no eulogy from 
me. Her students the world round, her 
writings and spoken word, her gracious 
presence and personal devotion—all tes- 
tify to a life of successful accomplish- 
ment rarely vouchsafed to any educator 
of either sex. 

“But what I see in this portrait is a 
young woman, head thrown back, eyes 
flashing, shoulders squared, ready for 
battle with forces that sought to over- 
whelm her. It is of her conquest rather 
than of the consolidation of her position 
that I wish to speak. 

“My early years in Teachers College 
were a constant struggle with tradition, 
justified by a philosophy which imple- 
mented itself in formal discipline. It was 
an era of ‘isms’ and none was stronger 
in its field than Froebelianism. Its 
priestess was Susan E. Blow. You who 
know of her only from your reading can 
have no idea of her masterful personality 
and dominant position in the kinder- 
garten. She brooked no opposition and 
granted no quarter to an adversary. 

“My policy was to let our students 
hear all sides of a controversy. But it 
was with some trepidation that I invited 
the young David from Kentucky to meet 
the Goliath of Froebelianism in the arena 
of Teachers College. It was a battle 
royal, but every stone from the sling of 
the youngster found its mark, and the 
outcome was never in doubt. We didn’t 


put thumbs down on the loser but we did 
place the crown on the head of Patty 
Hill, and nobly, graciously, and happily 
has she worn it these past thirty years.” 

Professor Isabel Stewart also paid 
tribute to a colleague and friend of many 
years’ standing in part as follows: “I 
have been asked by Miss Jessica Hill to 
be her representative in the presentation 
of this portrait of her sister to Teachers 
College. 

“Everyone likes to be the bearer of 
good news and welcome gifts. It is a 
special privilege to have a small part in 
transferring into the possession of this 
College the portrait of our much-loved 
friend and colleague, Patty Smith Hill. 

“It seems most appropriate that she 
should come back after all these years of 
active service as kindergarten teacher, 
supervisor, director, college professor, or- 
ganizer of national movements, to the 
same kind of community work for under- 
privileged children which she started in 
her teens in a little mission kindergarten 
in Louisville. The Hilltop Community 
Center, where she now spends so much 
of her time, is a fine example of her 
warm, generous nature, her social vision, 
her regard for human values and her 
adventurous, far-ranging spirit, always 
seeking for new avenues of service and 
for new knowledge and experience. 

“With all her other interests, Pro- 
fessor Hill has always kept a place for 
those things which concern the College 
as an institution, and especially the life 
and work of her women associates here. 
She has been a great inspiration to us, 
but more than that, she has helped to 
bring us together, to make us conscious 
of our common interests, and to keep 
before us the distinctive contribution of 
women in education. Very often she has 
been our spokesman and interpreter in 
matters of vital concern to this insti- 
tution.” 

In accepting the portrait for the Col- 
lege, Dean William F. Russell said: “My 
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father has told how he brought up Miss 
Hill; Miss Hill brought me up! My 
father has told how he assisted Miss Hill 
in her fight; she has helped me in mine. 

“In my nine years as dean, she has 
waged a campaign in the interests of little 
children. She has advocated liberal ideals 
in education. She has been a most im- 
portant factor in the development of the 
Nursery School. She has also been a 
powerful factor in protecting the inter- 
ests of women, particularly the women 
of Teachers College. 

“During these years she has been an 
inspiration to me. I accept this portrait 
as a gift to Teachers College as an offi- 
cial act, but it is a source of great per- 
sonal pleasure as well; for in the future, 
as I walk down these halls, here on the 
wall will be Miss Hill’s portrait. I shall 
always try to be guided by the example 
of the person it represents.” 








Advanced School of Education 


Announcements have been made in vari- 
ous centers throughout the United States 
regarding the fellowships and scholar- 
ships of the Advanced School of Educa- 
tion, authorized by the Trustees for the 
academic year 1936-1937. 

The Fellowships of the Advanced 
School are for individuals holding the 
Doctor’s degree from Teachers College 
or other institutions who desire to take 
advantage of the improved opportunities 
for study beyond the Doctor’s degree 
offered by the Advanced School. The 
Scholarships are for individuals who are 
now or expect to become candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or 
the degree of Doctor of Education in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The stipend for fellowships for single 
persons will vary from $1,200 to $1,700 
at the discretion of the Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships, depending 
on the candidate’s age and experience. 
For a married man accompanied by his 


family, the allotted minimum will be 
increased by $500 to $700 for his wife, 
and by $150 to $200 for each child. The 
maximum fellowship award will in most 
cases not exceed $3,000. The stipend 
for scholarships for single persons will 
range from $800 to $1,200, depending on 
the age and experience of the applicant. 
This minimum will be increased for a 
married man accompanied by his family, 
in the amount of $500 for his wife and 
$150 for each child. In no case will the 
scholarship award exceed $2,000. 

It is expected that the announcements 
of awards will be made on or about 
April 15. 


The first of a series of conferences on 
the general topic “Lay Responsibility for 
the Development of Educational Policy” 
was held at Teachers College under the 
auspices of the Advanced School of Edu- 
cation on February 12. This conference 
was attended by more than one hundred 
laymen active in various business and pro- 
fessional fields in the metropolitan area 
and by members of the faculty and stu- 
dent body of the Advanced School. The 
morning session was held in Milbank 
chapel under the chairmanship of Dean 
William F. Russell. President Nicholas 
Murray Butler gave an address on the 
topic “The School and the Community,” 
and United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker discussed 
“Broadening the Relationships of the 
School and the Need for Lay Co-opera- 
tion and Leadership.” Members of the 
conference participated in the general 
discussion of these topics after the con- 
clusion of the formal addresses. Follow- 
ing the morning session they were enter- 
tained by Dean Russell at a _ buffet 
luncheon in the Grace Dodge Room. 

This was the first of a series of occa- 
sional meetings which will be held by the 
Advanced School with laymen of the 
metropolitan area. It is hoped that these 
meetings will be of value in the training 
of both educational and lay leaders. 
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In the afternoon the session was given 
over to one of the regular Forums of 
the Advanced School, at which Professor 
Edward L. Thorndike gave an address on 
“The Goal for Social Effort.” This 
Forum was held in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium with Professor Arthur I. 
Gates presiding. 


Two additional Forums will be held 
during the regular seminar and problems 
conference periods on March 10 and 
April 21. 


Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, a student in the 
Advanced School of Education this year, 
was the speaker in Marquand Chapel at 
Yale University on December 6. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick is dean of personnel at Beth- 
any College, Bethany, W. Va. 


Administration of School Systems 


Field work in connection with the survey 
of the schools of Evansville, Ind., has 
been completed. A group of fifteen mem- 
bers of the Teachers College faculty 
and graduate students spent the week of 
January 26 in Evansville, collecting data 
and administering tests. Professor E. K. 
Fretwell is studying the secondary edu- 
cation program; Professor C. L. Brown- 
ell, the health and physical education 
program; Professor N. L. Church, the 
music education program; Professor 
Belle Boas, the fine arts work of the 
schools; Professor Fred Strickler, the 
industrial education program; and Pro- 
fessor Wilhelmina Spohr, the household 
arts work. 


Professor George D. Strayer attended 
the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association, held in St. Louis February 
22 to 27. He participated in the Directed 
Group Debates, and addressed the Gen- 
eral Session on “The Promise of Democ- 


racy and the Performance of the Poli- 
ticians.” 


Mr. J. E. Kitowski, a graduate student 
in Educational Administration, has been 
appointed director of visual education in 
the public schools of Evansville, Ind. 
During the past three months Mr. Ki- 
towski has been engaged in field work in 
connection with the Evansville school 
survey. 


Professor Strayer spent February 14 in 
Des Moines, Iowa, where he addressed 
the State School Boards Conference on 
the general subject of state support for 
public education. 


Professor Strayer delivered an address 
before the Association of Childhood Edu- 
cation at Anderson, Ind., on February 21. 


The annual Teachers College Dinner 
was held at the Hotel Jefferson in St. 
Louis on Wednesday evening, February 
26, in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. Mr. 
Charles A. Lee, professor of education 
at Washington University, St. Louis, 
served as toastmaster. The speakers in- 
cluded Mr. A. J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools at Providence, R. L., 
and president of the Department of 
Superintendence; Dr. F. H. Bair, super- 
intendent of schools at Shaker Heights, 
Ohio; and Professors Esther Lloyd-Jones 
and John K. Norton, and Dean William 
F. Russell of Teachers College. 


Mr. Glenn W. Miller, formerly of Sac 
City, Iowa, has joined the resettlement 
administration. He will enter one of the 
new communities being set up by the 
government as community manager. This 
work will give him an opportunity to 
apply some of the fine experience which 
he has had in Sac City and in which the 
members of the faculty and student body 
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found so much interest in the course 
Education $329E during the summer of 
1935. 





Adult Education 


The General Education Board has made 
a grant for a study of the Cultural Con- 
tributions of the United States Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, to be made un- 
der the direction of the Department of 
Adult Education of Teachers College. 
A research assistant has been added to 
the staff for the purpose. Various state 
colleges of agriculture will be visited, 
and field studies will be made in local 
rural communities which are carrying on 
significant programs in drama, music, 
and the arts. 


The Radio Institute of the Audible Arts 
issued recently a pamphlet by Professor 
Edmund deS. Brunner on The Radio 
and The Farmer. It contains also a 
symposium on the relation of the radio 
to rural life and symposia by states of 
the services rendered by the broadcast- 
ing stations of colleges of agriculture. 


Professor Lyman Bryson has continued 
his regular series of forums in Town 
Hall, New York City, on Thursday 
evenings, which are preliminary to the 
broadcast of America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air. 


Professor Bryson spoke at the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey State Coun- 
cil of Adult Education in Newark, De- 
cember 9, on “Whither Adult Educa- 
tion?” 


At the New England Conference on 
Adult Education in Boston, December 10, 
Professor Bryson presided over a panel 
on “Propaganda.” He spoke at the 
Woonsocket, R. I., forum December 15 
on “Conflict of Races” and before the 
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Meriden, Conn., forum December 16 on 
“Are We Done with Democracy?” 


A committee of nine men representing 
various institutions has been organized, 
with the title of Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, to publish materials on current prob- 
lems. Professor Bryson is a member. 
The chairman of this committee will be 
Dr. Raymond L. Buell of the Foreign 
Policy Association, and the treasurer is 
Dr. H. G. Moulton of the Brookings 
Institution. 





Child Development Institute 


Mrs. Margaret G. Benz, Professor Ar- 
thur T. Jersild, and Mr. E. G. Osborne 
were among the guests of honor at a din- 
ner held to celebrate the publication of 
Parents’ Questions by the Child Study 
Association. 


“Trends of the Day Nursery” was the 
subject of a talk by Miss Christine 
Heinig at a meeting of the Northern New 
Jersey Federation of Day Nurseries held 
January 23 in Newark. 


The Journal of Home Economics pub- 
lished in its February issue an article by 
Miss Adeline R. Missal entitled “The 
Home Economist in a Family Consulta- 
tion Bureau.” 


Professor Lois Hayden Meek gave two 
addresses before a group of about one 
thousand teachers at the Ottawa Teach- 
ers’ Institute on February 14. Her 
topics were “The Effect of the School 
on Children’s Behavior” and “Emotional 
Maturity and Education.” 


“Women’s Roles in Transition” was the 
challenging subject of a talk given by 
Dr. Mary S. Fisher at a meeting of 
the Rochester Social Workers’ Club on 
January 6. 
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Commercial Education 
Professor William R. Odell addressed 


the Indiana Commercial Teachers Con- 
ference, which was held at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, February 15, 
on the topic “Factors Which Determine 
the Proper Balance for the Social, Con- 
sumer, and Vocational Objectives of 
Business Education.” 


Professor Odell participated in the meet- 
ings of the National Council of Business 
Education and the National Association 
of Commercial Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions, which were held in St. Louis on 
February 21 and 22, respectively. 


Professor Odell addressed the Milwaukee 
Commercial Teachers Club, Milwaukee, 
Wis., February 26 on “Critical Problems 
in Commercial Education.” 


Professor Qdell visited the Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Ill, and 
the Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Macomb, IIl., February 17 to 20, 
and Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, IIl., on February 25. 


Educational Psychology 


Professor Goodwin Watson has accepted 
membership on the 1938 Yearbook Com- 
mittee of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. The theme is to be American 
Youth in Relation to Problems of Life. 
Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer is 
chairman of the Committee. 


Educational Sociology 


The Carnegie Corporation has made a 
grant to the Columbia University Coun- 
cil for Research in the Social Sciences 
for a study of the effects of the depres- 
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sion on the social and economic life of 
representative American agricultural vil- 
lages and their trade areas. The study 
will be directed by Professor Edmund 
deS. Brunner. Dr. Irving Lorge will be 
assistant director. The communities se- 
lected will be those which Professor 
Brunner has studied in two previous in- 
vestigations, the latter in 1929-1930 in 
connection with President Hoover’s Com- 
mittee on Social Trends. The project 
has also been adopted as a study of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the directors will serve as col- 
laborators of the Department, without 
salary. Other Federal agencies actively 
co-operating are the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration and the Rural Research Unit 
of the FERA, together with twenty-eight 
state colleges of agriculture. 


From December 9 to 13, Professor 
Brunner delivered a short course of lec- 
tures on “The Changing Emphasis in 
Rural Education” at the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Wisconsin. 
On December 12 he addressed a general 
convocation of students and faculty on 
“Trends in Rural Life and Their Mean- 
ing’ and on December 10 and 11 he 
spoke on “Rural Asia” to the students 
of the winter short course. He also par- 
ticipated in several conferences on the 
development of the short course which 
is rapidly becoming a Danish Folk School 
on an American model. 


Before the Educational Section of the 
American Sociological Society on Decem- 
ber 27, Professor Brunner read a paper 
entitled “Educational Implications of 
Recent Rural Social Research.” 





Elementary Education 


The Elementary Education Club held its 
final meeting of the Winter Session on 
January 23. Professor J. R. McGaughy, 
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Miss Martha Seeling, and Mr. Walter 
Anderson reported on their visit to the 
Evansville, Ind., schools. A luncheon was 
served in the Student Room and a social 
hour followed to honor students who 
were leaving Teachers College at the end 
of the first semester. 

Miss Ruth Ellsworth has taken a posi- 
tion in the Bronxville, N. Y., schools; 
Mrs. Freda Thompson will teach in the 
Lake Placid, N. Y., schools; Miss Cath- 
erine Hogshire is teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools at Garden City, L. L; 
and Mrs. Sarah Statsinger has returned 
to her school in Brooklyn, N. Y. Dr. 
Earl Anderson, who has been at Teach- 
ers College on a post-doctoral fellowship, 
has returned to his position at Ohio State 
University. 

Regular meetings of the Club will be 
held on the second and fourth Thursdays 
of each month at eleven-thirty. All stu- 
dents who are majoring in Elementary 
Education are cordially invited to attend. 


Discussions in the major course in 
Elementary Education for the Spring 
Session will center around the curriculum 
of the elementary school. Some time will 
be devoted to problems of organization, 
administration, and evaluation of the 
newer aspects of elementary education. 
A series of visits to schools in and near 
New York City is being planned. 


Members of the staff in Elementary Edu- 
cation attended the St. Louis meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association and 
took part in the Directed Group Debates, 
which were an innovation this year. Pro- 
fessor McGaughy presented the negative 
discussion at the meeting devoted to the 
problem “Homogeneous grouping on the 
bases of I.Q. and E.Q. is an aid to mod- 
ern methods of teaching.” Professor 
Lois Coffey Mossman presented the af- 
firmative point of view on the issue “A 
course of study in the elementary school 
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is a handicap to teaching.” Professor 
Mossman summarized the discussion at 
one of the meetings of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion. Professor Jean Betzner presented 
the affirmative discussion on the is- 
sue “The traditional elementary school 
building restricts educational progress.” 
Professor Betzner also addressed the 
luncheon meeting of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion. Miss Roma Gans gave the negative 
arguments on the issue “Modern school 
equipment satisfies the need of progres- 
sive education.” 


Guidance and Personnel 


The Teachers College Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
held a tea January 24 in Grace Dodge 
Social Room in honor of Dr. Arthur J. 
Jones of the University of Pennsylvania, 
president of the Association, and Dr. 
Fred C. Smith of Harvard University, 


secretary of the Association. 


Professor H. D. Kitson has been re- 
quested by United States Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker to 
serve as a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee in charge of a survey on voca- 
tional education and guidance for Ne- 
groes. The work of the survey is under 
the supervision of Dr. Ambrose Caliver 


(Ph.D. 1931). 


Guidance Laboratory 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones addressed 
two groups of graduate students at Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., on Feb- 
ruary 11. The topics of her lectures 
were “The Relationship of Student Per- 
sonnel Administration to College Educa- 
tion” and “Counseling College Students.” 
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During the past month Professor Lloyd- 
Jones has visited a number of clinics, 
including Gesell’s Clinic, Yale University, 
and the Clinic of John J. B. Morgan at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
She also spent some time studying Leon- 
ard Keeler’s technique at the Bureau of 
Crime Detection at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. As president of the American 
College Personnel Association she visited 
a number of colleges throughout the Mid- 
dle West and the South, and consulted 
with the administrators about the organi- 
zation of their personnel work. 


On February 4 Miss Anni Weiss, a con- 
sultant in the Laboratory, addressed a 
group of parents in a community at 100 
Van Cortlandt Park South which has a 
nursery school of its own. Her subject 
was “Everyday Occurrences in the Lives 
of Our Children and How to Meet 
Them.” 


Dr. Margarete Simpson, a consultant in 
the Laboratory, has recently returned 
from Europe. She spent several weeks 
in Vienna, where she visited a number of 
agencies concerned with child develop- 
ment and child guidance. Among them 
was a receiving station where young chil- 
dren are kept before being sent out to 
institutions, foster homes, or hospitals. 
Dr. Charlotte Buhler is in charge of the 
psychological work at this institution. 
The Buhler developmental tests, which 
started out with infants at birth, have 
now reached the seventh year of life and 
are being extended beyond this level in 
Dr. Buhler’s work in both Vienna and 
London. 

Dr. Simpson’s visit to the Child Guid- 
ance Division of the University of 
Vienna’s Medical Clinic for Children 
proved instructive and inspiring. The 
integrated co-operation of physicians, edu- 
cators, and psychologists produces valu- 
able results in both practice and theory. 
The staff consisted of collaborators and 
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students of the late Dr. Erwin Lazar, 
the founder of this guidance project. 
Dr. Simpson was given ample opportu- 
nity to attend the work in the out-patients 
department, the observation ward, the 
case-study meetings, and the lectures and 
demonstrations of the staff members. 

Mr. August Aichhorn, author of Way- 
ward Youth, invited Dr. Simpson to get 
acquainted with his guidance methods. 
Mr. Aichhorn has had outstanding expe- 
rience with maladjusted adolescents in 
correctional institutions and schools. He 
is at present connected with the Child 
Guidance Clinic of the Psychoanalytical 
Association of Vienna. 

During a short trip to England Dr. 
Simpson visited the Parents Association 
Institute in London, where children are 
given psychological examinations by Dr. 
Buhler and her assistants. 


Student Personnel Administration 


In addition to the regular faculty, the 
Summer Session staff will include Dr. 
Miriam Van Waters, superintendent of 
the Massachusetts State Reformatory for 
Women, Framingham, Mass., who will 
conduct a unit course on The Guidance 
Program and the Prevention of Delin- 
quency; and Dr. Bruce Robinson, direc- 
tor of the Department of Child Guid- 
ance, Board of Education, Newark, N. J., 
who will give lectures on “The Organiza- 
tion of Educational Institutions for Per- 
sonality Development.” Miss Orrielle 
Murphy of Horace Mann School will be 
in charge of the field work of the depart- 
ment and will act as assistant director 
of guidance in charge of the high school. 


On February 10 the Student Personnel 
Administration Club held its first meeting 
of the Spring Session in the South Parlor 
of Whittier Hall. Professor Clyde R. 
Miller, director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service, was the speaker of the 
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evening, and the students entering the 
department for the Spring Session were 
the special guests of the occasion. 


The Educational and Vocational Plans 
of College Seniors, by Dr. Hilda Threl- 
keld, has recently been published by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege. Dr. Elizabeth Hoon (T. C. 1931- 
1932) is the author of The Organiza- 
tion of the English Customs System, 
1696-1786, which served as partial fulfill- 
ment of requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy granted her by the 
University of London in 1934. 





Higher Education 


Professor Donald P. Cottrell represented 
Teachers College at the ceremony of in- 
auguration of Arthur A. O'Leary, S.J., 
as president of Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., which was held on 
November 23. 


Horace Mann School 


Miss Alice G. Thorn addressed the De- 
partment of Child Study of Vassar Col- 
lege February 17 on the topic “Music 
in the Nursery School.” On February 
24 she spoke before the Indianapolis Free 
Kindergarten Association, and the fol- 
lowing day she addressed the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence 
Nursery School Conference in St. Louis 
on “Enriching the Curriculum through 
Music.” 


Miss Ann Mullin spoke on “Education 
in Reality” at the State Normal School, 
Castleton, Vt., on February 7. Miss 
Mullin is teaching a course in the His- 
tory of Music to Local 22 of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 


The dramatic clubs of the Horace Mann 
Schools co-operated in a joint perform- 
ance in the American Women’s Associa- 
tion Auditorium on March 6. A cast 
drawn from both schools presented an 
original operetta entitled “One Never 
Knows.” Each club also gave a short 
play of its own. The girls offered “Won- 
der Hat,” a comic fantasy by Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur. 


The second annual conference of deans 
of eastern colleges and heads of schools 
in the Eight-Year Study of the Progres- 
sive Education Association Commission 
on the Relation of Schools and Colleges, 
held in New York on January 25, was 
attended by Professor Rollo G. Reynolds, 
Miss Helen M. Atkinson, and Miss La 
Vergne Wood. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to discover how school and 
college may work together in meeting the 
needs of individuals as they transfer from 
school to college. 


Morton Gould, noted musician, gave a 
recital before the High School assembly 
on January 17. On January 24, scenes 
from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
were presented by the Dramatic Club. 
Professor Reynolds described his recent 
Caribbean voyage at the January 31 as- 
sembly, and on February 21 some of the 
German classes, under the direction of 
Miss Laura Crandon and Madame 
Berthe Costikyan, gave a program on the 
history of German music with illustra- 
tions tracing its development. A feature 
was the choral recitation of the “Erl- 
koenig.” 


Professor Belle Boas, Mr. Alton O’Steen, 
and Mr. Harold E. Snyder are members 
of the staff of the Evansville, Ind., school 
survey. They have recently returned 
from Evansville, where they studied the 
program and organization of the school 
system preparatory to the making of 
recommendations. 
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The annual Girls’ League Fair, the pro- 
ceeds of which are distributed among 
various charitable enterprises, will be 


held on March 13. 


The girls of the Junior High School went 
to Bear Mountain for a week-end of 
winter sports on February 1 and 2. A 
Senior High School group made the trip 
on February 15 and 16. 


A contest open to both the Junior High 
School and the Senior High School for 
the best original one-act play is being 
conducted by the Dramatic Club. The 
prize-winning play will be given before 
the school assembly. 








Household Arts 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews will ad- 
dress the home economics conference at 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., 
March 21 on “Successful Home Living 
as a Managerial Problem.” 


Professor Andrews has been made treas- 
urer of World Peaceways, Inc., an or- 
ganization which carries on a national 
program of education in international re- 
lationships through the medium of ad- 
vertisements and broadcasting. 


The New Zealand newspapers of Janu- 
ary I, 1936 contained an official announce- 
ment by the Governor General regarding 
a graduate of Teachers College and for- 
mer member of the Household Arts staff, 
which reads as follows: 


The Governor General, Lord Galway, 
announced on January 1 that his Majesty 
George V was graciously pleased on the 
occasion of the New Year to confer among 
other honors the one of Officer of the Civil 
Division of the Most Excellent Order of 
the British Empire (O.B.E.) on Professor 
Ann Gilchrist Strong, Dean of the Home 
Science Department of the University of 
Otago at Dunedin, New Zealand. 
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Professor A. G. Strong, O.B.E., as dean of 
the home science department of Otago Uni- 
versity, has rendered distinguished serv- 
ice to the cause of education in the higher 
branches of domestic science. Under her 
supervision Studholme House has attained 
a standing which is recognised beyond New 
Zealand. Born in the United States, Mrs. 
Strong was educated at Bucknell Univer- 
sity, and later at Columbia University, 
where she obtained the degree of bachelor 
of science. She was afterward appointed - 
professor of home economics and dean of 
women at the University of Tennessee. 
The important positions of director of 
household arts at the University of Cincin- 
nati and later at Baroda, India, followed. 
Mrs. Strong is at present director of the 
Home Science Extension Bureau, and pres- 
ident of the Home Economics Association. 
She has always taken a keen interest in 
women’s organisations, and as a member 
of the provincial executives has rendered 
valuable assistance to the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the Farmers’ Union and the 
Women’s Institute. Mrs. Strong has writ- 
ten valuable textbooks, including one for 
high schools for girls in India, and Domes- 
tic Science; she also contributed the chap- 
ter on household arts in Dr. Paul Monroe’s 
Secondary Education. 





Library 


Miss Anvor Barstad and Miss Ruth 
Moses have completed the manuscript for 
a Register of Doctoral Dissertations Ac- 
cepted by Teachers College, 1899-1935. 
The subject index to be included in this 
Register should meet a long felt need. 


The establishment of a Social Science 
Reading Room on the fourth floor of Rus- 
sell Hall recognizes the continued read- 
ing interest in social problems. Business 
is steady and brisk. 


February exhibits in the Library in- 
cluded a showing of puppets made by 
children and professional artists. The 
exhibit and the performance of Treasure 
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Island by Remo Buffano were sponsored 
jointly by the Library and the depart- 
ment of Speech. 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer attended 
a meeting of the Joint Committee of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and the American Library Associa- 
tion in St. Louis in February. A report 
on library instruction in teacher-training 
institutions will soon be issued by the 
Joint Committee. 


The current issue of Classroom Litera- 
ture, “Exploring among the Stars,” is on 
astronomy for children and young people. 
Future issues will be on the treasures of 
the earth, our minerals and other natural 
resources, and the social science side of 
the things that we eat and wear. 


The following books comprise a 
monthly list of balanced reading in the 
field of education. 


Waywarp YoutH; with a foreword by 
Sigmund Freud and a note about the 
author by the editors. By August 
Aichorn. Viking, 1935. Psychoanalysis 
applied to actual cases of delinquent 
youth—from the lectures of a famous 
Freudian. 

ADVANCED THINKING IN AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION, 1895-1920; educational papers, ad- 
dresses, reviews, documents, letters, and 
a syllabus for a science of education. By 
Francis Burke Brandt. Haddon Crafts- 
men, 1935. Cross section of the views 
and theories of an outstanding educator, 
embracing a quarter century of thinking. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE IN 
THE Unirep STATes, with special refer- 
ence to the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. By Charles Athiel Harper. Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, 1935. A history 
of unusual interest to students in educa- 
tion. 

RETURN TO PHILOSOPHY; being a defence of 
reason, an affirmation of values and a 
plea for philosophy. By Cyril Edwin 
Mitchinson Joad. Dutton, 1936. A timely 
reminder to the advance guard that a 
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glance backwards is not always mental 
stagnation. 

Tue EpucaTion oF CuHaucer, illustrated 
from the schoolbooks in use in his time. 
By George Arthur Plimpton. Oxford 
University Press, 1935. A “reconstructed” 
history of medieval English education. 

A SEQUENCE OF EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES 
TRACED THROUGH UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS 
OF PESTALOZZI, FROEBEL, DIESTERWEG, 
Horace MANN, AND HENRY BARNARD. 
By Robert Ulich. Harvard University 
Press, 1935. A scholarly linking of the 
main ideas of the great educators of the 
past. 


Professor Carter Alexander read a paper 
on “Acquiring the Library Skills Needed 
in Educational Research” before a joint 
meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association and the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education 
at St. Louis on February 25. He also 
served as evaluator on one of the sec- 
tional debates for the Department of Su- 
perintendence on “Is the Permanent Em- 
ployment of Married Women Desirable 
in the Interests of School Effectiveness?” 


Professor Alexander spent February 21 
at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., 
studying the relation of the library to the 
curriculum in that institution. 


In the December 1935 number of the 
Research Quarterly of the American 
Physical Education Association there ap- 
pears an article entitled “Guide to the 
Literature of Physical Education, Includ- 
ing Certain Aspects of Health Education 
and Recreation,” by Miss Alice Allene 
Sefton, which had been done previously 
in Professor Alexander’s course on bib- 
liographic research. 








Lincoln School 


Dr. Lester Dix spoke at Seth Boyden 
School, Maplewood, N. J., January 13 on 
“The Activity Program.” He gave a 
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radio address on “The Arts in Progres- 


sive Education” over station WNYC 
January 22. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins is co- 
author of Creative School Music, pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
1936. He has contributed Section III, 
Chapter X, of the 1936 Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion on “Differentiation of Curriculum 
Practices and Teaching Methods in High 
Schools.” Professor Hopkins is giving a 
series of eight lectures on curriculum 
topics for the Yonkers Principals’ Asso- 
ciation. These lectures started in No- 
vember and will continue through April. 
He has recently become a member of the 
research committee of the National 
Music Supervisors’ Conference and of 
the advisory committee of the National 
League of Nursing Education. He has 
taken part in a recent survey of secondary 
school curriculum at Rutherford, N. J. 


Miss Alice Stewart addressed the His- 
tory Club of Teachers College recently 
on “Education in the Soviet Union.” 
Miss Stewart is assisting Professor Mary 
E. Townsend in a history course on 
Twentieth Century Europe. She is 
working on a series of pamphlets on dif- 
ferent types of history materials, and will 
also assist Professor Townsend in a 
course on Materials for History Teach- 
ing, demonstrating in Lincoln School. 


Mr. H. Park Beck is joint author with 
Professor Willard S. Elsbree of the arti- 
cle “United States,” in the Educational 
Yearbook of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1935 (edited by Professor I. L. 
Kandel and published by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College). He 
is joint author with Dr. Samuel Everett 
of Choosing Our Representatives, a 
teaching unit to be published and filmed 
with sound by Erpi Picture Consultants. 
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Dr. Gertrude Driscoll gave a talk at 
Jackson Heights Garden Country Day 
School January 14 on “Mental Hygiene.” 
On January 8 she spoke before the Lin- 
coln School parents group on “Behavior 
Problems of Children,” and at grade 
meetings of kindergarten mothers on 
“Discipline” and “The Three-Year-Old 
Group at Lincoln School.” 


Mrs. May H. Siegl is co-author of two 
books in the Health and Safety Series— 
Book III, Journeys of Hal and Nan, 
and Book IV, Adventures on Land and 
Sea—published by Rand McNally & 
Company. 


Mr. Harry Beck Green will give a tex- 
tile exhibit at Teachers College in March. 


Professor John R. Clark has recently 
published, in collaboration with Schorl- 
ing and Smith, Modern Algebra (World 
Book Company). Professor Clark is a 
member of the advisory committee of the 
Yonkers, N. Y., Public Schools, and 
adviser to Buckingham Friends School 
and the Mohawk School. 


Mr. Hubert M. Evans is a member of 
the Board of Examiners of Brothers Col- 
lege, Drew University, Madison, N. J. 


Miss Alice Schoelkopf is acting as ad- 
viser to the public schools of Toledo, 
Ohio, in regard to an art program. 


Mrs. Louisa V. Schultz has adapted a 
French textbook, Mémoires d’un Ane, by 
Madame de Ségue, for junior high school 
use. The book is published by Harper & 
Brothers. 


In January Mrs. Marjorie Heath Bing- 
ham addressed the woman's section of 
the New York Section of the American 
Camping Association on “The Newer 
Trends in Camping.” In February she 
conducted a series of seminars at New 
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York University for the same organiza- 
tion on “The Adolescent Girl in Camp.” 
Mrs. Bingham is a member of the exec- 
utive board of the American Camping 
Association, New York Section. 


Dr. Everett B. Sackett has been doing 
editorial work for The John C. Winston 
Company. He has been asked to criti- 
cize and comment on check lists of the 
Co-operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. H. Emmett Brown has written an 
article, “Needed Curriculum Changes in 
Science,” for the current issue of Pro- 
gressive Education. 


Miss Rose Wyler gave talks on elemen- 
tary science subjects at the Elementary 
Science Teachers Institute, Saginaw, 
Mich.; to the elementary teachers at 
Battle Creek, Mich.; and to the elemen- 
tary teachers at Madison, N. J., during 
the past few months. 


Mr. Colba F. Gucker participated in 
three seminars conducted by the Amer- 
ican Camping Association in January, 
the subject being “Problems of the 
Adolescent Camper.” 


Mr. Frederick J. Rex has been giving 
extramural courses in Wilmington, Del., 
since October 1935 to assist in the re- 
organization of modern foreign languages 
in the Wilmington high schools. 


Mrs. Ouida R. Meyer is training a group 
of Lincoln High School girls to take part 
in the English folk dance festival in 
April. The parents’ country dance group 
of the Lincoln School Parents Recreation 
Club also expects to participate in the 
festival, which is an annual dance event 
of interest to those who enjoy folk art 
and the folk dance as recreation. 


Mrs. Satis N. Coleman gave a talk to 


mothers recently at Riverside Church 
under the auspices of the Parents Study 
Group. Her topic was “Problems in 
Music Education.” 


Miss Laura M. Ostrander talked on 
“Radio during Leisure Time” to a 
parents’ group at Riverside Church; on 
“The Cinema and Our Children” to a 
group of parents and teachers in West- 
chester County; and on “Education and 
Radio” to the American Association of 
University Women, Albany, N. Y. 


Miss Rebecca J. Coffin contributed an 
article entitled “Books and Pictures for 
Every Child” to the December issue of 
The Curriculum Journal, and one on 
“The Activity Program” to the March 
issue of The New York Teacher. 


Rebecca J. Coffin, Avah W. Hughes, 
Florence M. Tchaika, and Lula E. 
Wright are the co-editors and co-authors 
of Picture Scripts, a series of simple and 
inexpensive books and portfolios. This 
series, which is published by Edward 
Stern of Philadelphia, includes stories 
and verse as well as books and picture- 
portfolios of information in the field of 
social sciences for elementary school chil- 
dren. Thirteen books and one portfolio 
have been published to date. Others are 
in preparation. 


Mr. Gordon R. Mirick has been ap- 
pointed advisory mathematics editor for 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Mr. 
Mirick spoke February 10 on “Changing 
Objectives in the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics” before the Private Schools Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore, Md. 


Music Education 


During the week of January 27, Pro- 
fessor N. L. Church, Mr. Alton O’Steen, 
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and Miss Laura Duncan conducted a sur- 
vey of the music instruction in the schools 
of Evansville, Ind., as part of the com- 
plete survey which is being carried on by 
the Division of Field Studies, Institute 
of Educational Research. 


During the National Conference of Music 
Educators, March 29 to April 3, Pro- 
fessor Alice E. Bivins will address the 
sectional meeting devoted to the training 
of music teachers; Professor Church 
will be chairman of the panel discussion 
on music materials; and Mr. Raymond 
Burrows will address the section devoted 
to class piano instruction. 


Professor Bivins addressed the Teachers 
Club of South Carolina, January 7, her 
topic being “New Trends in Education.” 
The following day she visited the 
Charleston public schools with Miss 
Bertha Faxon, who, after leaving the 
staff of Teachers College, became super- 
visor of music in Charleston. 


Professor P. W. Dykema visited the 
schools of Elsmere, Del., on January 31 
to inspect the unusual rhythmic develop- 
ments being carried on there by Miss 
Mary Crewe with the Golden Key Series 
of records for music appreciation, of 
which Professor Dykema is one of the 
editors for the Victor Company. He also 
observed the work of Miss Jean Easton, 
who is one of the special teachers of music 
in the Delaware schools. 


On February 12 Professor Dykema, as 
chairman of the In and About New York 
Music Educators’ Club, presided at the 
meeting held in International House de- 
voted to choral speech. The main ad- 
dress was given by Miss: Marjorie Gul- 
lan of London, England. Miss Mary 
Donovan, supervisor of music in the 
Greenwich, Conn., schools, demonstrated 
with a group of children some elements 
of the creative music approach. 
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On Teachers College Home Coming Day, 
February 12, all the members of the 
Music Education faculty took part in a 
panel discussion presenting newer aspects 
of three problems, namely, the increasing 
attention to integration of the other arts 
with music; the revised standards in per- 
formance skills now required of all 
Teachers College Music Education stu- 
dents; and the opportunities for music 
students in the revised plans for doctorate 
study under both the Ph.D. and the Ed.D. 
degrees. Following this two-hour dis- 
cussion a special luncheon for present 
and former music students was held in 
Emerson Hall dining room. 


On April 1, in connection with the Music 
Educators National Conference, this de- 
partment will hold a reunion and ban- 
quet. An elaborate program is being 
prepared. 








Natural Sciences 
Mr. James C. Adell (A.M. 1931), chair- 


man of the Department of Science of the 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has accepted an appointment as research 
associate in Natural Sciences from Janu- 
ary 20 to September 1. He will work 
on the program of research in science 
education, which is being directed by 
Professor S. R. Powers. 


The Science Section of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education held a dinner meeting in Em- 
erson Hall on January 24. Professor 
Powers and Dr. Anita D. Laton pre- 
sented the program of research in science 
education which is being carried forward 
under the direction of Professor Powers. 
Members of the administrative and su- 
pervisory staff of the New York City 
Public Schools participating in the dis- 
cussion included Dr. Joseph K. Van 
Denburg and Mr. John A. Clark. 
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On January 17 a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on the Training of Elementary School 
Teachers of the Conference on the Edu- 
cation of Teachers in Science was held 
at Teachers College. The committee 
was composed of Professor Gerald S. 
Craig, chairman; Miss Beulah Conover, 
State Normal School, Danbury, Conn.; 
Mr. Victor Crowell, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J.; Miss Anna M. 
Gemmill, State Teachers College, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Dr. E. Laurence Palmer, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Dr. 
Lois Meier Shoemaker, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N. J. This committee 
has been asked by the Conference to pre- 
pare and report recommendations per- 
taining to the science training of class- 
room teachers in the elementary school 
at the meeting of the Conference that 
will be held at Teachers College in April. 


Professor Craig conducted a discussion 
with the elementary school teachers of 
Elizabeth, N. J., on February 4 concern- 
ing their problems in the teaching of 
science. He spent February 10 in Balti- 
more, Md., working with members of a 
committee on curriculum revision in ref- 
erence to some of their problems in ele- 
mentary science. He also participated in 
a conference with the members of the 
Board of Superintendents. 


On February 14 Professor Craig ad- 
dressed the section on nature study of the 
New York Society for the Study of Ex- 
perimental Education on “Current 
Trends in Science Teaching in Grades 
I to VI.” 


Normal School Education 


Professor E. S. Evenden addressed the 
joint meeting of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education and the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges February 22 on “Professional Ele- 


ments in the Education of Teachers.” 
On February 26 he addressed Division 
VIII of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at a meeting in the Colonial 
Room of the Warwick Hotel, St. Louis. 
His topic was “Current Trends in the 
Determination of Objectives of Teacher 
Preparation.” 


On February 19 Professor Evenden gave 
the address on the occasion of the in- 
auguration of Dr. Eugene S. Briggs as 
president of Christian College, Columbia, 
Mo. 


On February 20 Professor W. C. Bagley 
attended the unveiling of the tablet placed 
at the University of Illinois to commemo- 
rate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Kappa Delta Pi. 


In addition to presiding at the meetings 
of the National Council of Education 
Professor Bagley gave several addresses 
during the meetings in St. Louis. On 
February 21 he addressed the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges on the 
topic “Some Master Teachers I Have 
Known.” On February 24 he was 
speaker at the luncheon meeting of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion; in the afternoon he presented the 
affirmative side of the issue “The Fed- 
eral educational program should be cen- 
tralized under a department of education 
or its equivalent” before Group D, Divi- 
sion I, of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. At three o'clock of the same 
day he gave an address before the Con- 
vocation of Kappa Delta Pi—a tribute 
to two members of the Laureate Chapter 
who have died recently, Jane Addams 
and Sir John Adams. On the evening 
of February 25 he gave the address at 
the banquet of Kappa Delta Pi in cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Society. 


Professor Florence B. Stratemeyer ad- 
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dressed a joint meeting of the American 
Association of University Women and 
the Parent-Teacher Association at Har- 
risonburg, Va., February 10. 


Gamma Theta Chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi sponsored an educational convocation 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind., February 19 at which Professor 
Stratemeyer gave the principal address. 


On February 20 Professor Stratemeyer 
attended the unveiling of the tablet placed 
at the University of Illinois in commemo- 
ration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of Kappa Delta Pi. 


From February 22 to 26 Professor Strate- 
meyer attended the meetings of the bien- 
nial convocation of Kappa Delta Pi. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


Professor Mary Reed spent the Christ- 
mas holidays in Mexico City and the 
Mexican border towns in order to make 
plans for future study groups in connec- 
tion with the World Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Association for Childhood 
Education. 


On January 13 Miss Charlotte Garrison 
spoke to the parents of the Sunnyside 
Progressive School on “The Value of an 
Informally Organized School for Chil- 
dren.” 


Trends in Manuscript Writing, by Miss 
Edith U. Conard, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. 


The Texas Association of Childhood 
Education and the Texas State Educa- 
tional Association united in an invitation 
to Professor Hill to speak at their recent 
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Profes- 
sor Hill accepted, speaking not only for 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, but at the general meeting of the 
State Association, the Teachers College 
Dinner and the Department of Classroom 


annual meeting in San Antonio. 


Teachers, Rural Education, and Pan- 
American Council. Taking advantage of 
Professor Hill’s services to the state 
meeting, invitations from many Texas 
cities followed. Owing to limited time 
Professor Hill accepted the following 
only: North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege at Denton, Public Schools of Fort 
Worth, the Association for Childhood 
Education of Waco, the Association of 
Childhood Education and the University 
of Texas in Austin, and the Elementary 
Teachers Council of Houston. 


An oil painting entitled “Contentment” 
has been given to Professor Hill for the 
Patty Smith Hill Social Room by Miss 
Gail H. Calmerton. It is the work of 
Mrs. Maude J. Mitchell, daughter of 
Dr. William T. Hornaday, famous 
naturalist and director of the Bronx Zoo 
from 1897 to 1926. This picture is of a 
Negro cabin on Dr. Hornaday’s former 
Texas ranch. 


—_—_—_— 


Nursing Education 
The lectures of Miss Annie W. Good- 


rich, dean emeritus of Yale University 
School of Nursing, provided one of the 
most enjoyable events of the past month 
for faculty, students, and alumnae of 
Nursing Education. Miss Goodrich 
spoke on Friday evening and Saturday 
afternoon, January 17 and 18, on “Some 
International Aspects of Nursing Educa- 
tion.” The lecture on Saturday was fol- 
lowed by a tea in the Grace Dodge Social 
Room in honor of Miss Goodrich. Many 
old friends and former students, as well 
as students and faculty of Teachers Col- 
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lege, attended both lectures and the tea. 
The lectures will be mimeographed and 
made available through the Annie W. 
Goodrich Lectureship Fund of Teachers 
College. 


The students and faculty of Nursing 
Education welcome back Professor 
Maude B. Muse and Miss Evelyn L. 
Childs, who were both absent from the 
College during the fall term. Professor 
Muse spent her sabbatical half year in 
California, Hawaii, and Florida. Miss 
Childs, following her illness last fall, has 
been convalescing with her family in 
Florida. 


Professor Lillian A. Hudson attended 
the annual meeting of the Northern 
Westchester District Nursing Association 
on January 21, and spoke on “The Prepa- 
ration of Public Health Nurses for Rural 
Work.” 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart spoke at 
the midwinter meeting of the New Jersey 
League of Nursing Education held Feb- 
ruary 7 at Newark. The meeting was 
devoted to the reports of study groups 
working on the National League of 
Nursing Education Curriculum project 
and a discussion of these reports. 


Physical Education 


On December 5 Professor Clifford L. 
Brownell acted as summarizer of a panel 
discussion on “Prevention of Injuries in 
High School Football,” which was con- 
ducted by the New Haven County Physi- 
cal Education Association and The Regis- 
ter, at the Sheridan Junior High School, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Professor Brownell addressed the Hart- 
ford, Conn., Y.M.C.A. January 11 on 
“Modern Trends in Physical Education.” 
During the week of January 27 he con- 
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ducted a survey of health and physical 
education in the public schools of Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


Dr. F. W. Maroney was a speaker on 
January 18 at the conference held by the 
Physical Education Association of the 
District of Columbia in Washington, 
D. C. On January 21 he addressed the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Margate, 
N. J. 


On January 14 Professor W. L. Hughes 
gave the first of a series of lectures on 
health at the Briarcliff Junior College. 
His title was “The Fine Art of Living.” 
On February 17 Professor Hughes 
talked at a general assembly to the stu- 
dents of physical education at Boston 
University. 





Secondary 
Education 


Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, Dr. S. P. 
Unzicker, and Mr. Victor M. Houston 
spent the week of January 27 at Evans- 
ville, Ind., conducting a survey of the 
high schools as a part of the school survey 
which is being made under the direction 
of the Division of Field Studies, Insti- 
tute of Educational Research. 


At the joint meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence and the Department 
of Secondary School Principals at St. 
Louis, February 26, Professor Fretwell 
spoke on “The Relation of Extracurricu- 
lar Activities to the Curriculum.” 


Professor Fretwell spent February 24 
with Dr. Eugene S. Briggs, president of 
Christian College, Columbia, Mo. In 
the evening he addressed the teachers of 
the Columbia Public Schools at their an- 
nual banquet, at which Dr. W. E. Rosen- 
tengel, superintendent of schools, pre- 


sided. 
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Professor Percival M. Symonds has been 
appointed a member of the research com- 
mittee of the Program Division of the 
Bey Scouts of America. 


Professor Maxie N. Woodring addressed 
the Teachers Association of Caroline 
County, Maryland, at Denton, February 
15. Her topics were: “Specific Tech- 
niques of Study” and “Enriching the 
Curriculum.” 


In the second major course in Secondary 
Education attention will be focused dur- 
ing the Spring Session on a unit on Pro- 
gressive Education. An intensive study 
will be made of the philosophy and prac- 
tices of certain progressive secondary 
schools in and near New York City. 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs has ac- 
cepted appointment as consultant to the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association. He has 
also been appointed a member of the ad- 
visory committee to plan for an Educa- 
tional Centennial Celebration in North 
Carolina. 


At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Department of 
Secondary School Principals in St. Louis, 
Professor Briggs presented a proposal 
for increasing, affiliating, and directing 
the numerous associations of high school 
principals throughout the country. 








Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 


Aldrich, Emily (A.M. 1933), appointed 
field secretary, department of religion, Dio- 
cese of Southern Ohio (Episcopal), Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 

any graduate of Teachers College may register 
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Atkinson, Alta B., appointed administra- 
tive dietitian, New York Hospital, New 
York City. 

Barngrover, Leone (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed dean and assistant principal, East 
Junior High School, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Bonney, Merl, appointed instructor in 
education, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Tex. 

Boughton, Jesse S. (A.M. 1925), ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy and re- 
ligion, Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. 

Bradley, Idagrace, appointed teacher of 
home economics, Floral Park-Bellrose 
School, Bellrose, L. I. 

Brand, Harold R., appointed teacher of 
French, Central School District No. 1, 
Mannsville, N. Y. 

Brandt, Hyman (Ph.D. 1935), appointed 
research fellow, Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, University of Iowa, lowa 
City, lowa. 

Brinkman, Lillian (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed nutrition specialist, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, University of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Brooks, James J. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
director of adult education, Public Schools, 
Fairfield, Conn. 

Brown, Ernest S. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
principal, High School, Sharon, Mass. 

Brown, Ruth Seleen (B.S. 1927), ap- 
pointed professor of education, Gooding 
College, Wesleyan, Idaho. 

Brummett, Thelma L. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed secretary, department of English, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
Burk, Cassie (A.M. 1926), appointed 


professor of elementary education, State 
Teachers College, East Radford, Va. 

Burmeister, Margaret (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, High 
School, Nashua, N. H. 

Cahill, Bertha (A.M. 1934), appointed 
psychologist, Junior High School, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. 

Callahan, Honora B. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of Latin, Sacred Heart 
High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklets, Seven Factors 
in Getting a Position and The Right Person for 
the Right Position. 
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Camp, Charles W., appointed teacher of 
English, Union County Junior College, 
Roselle, N. J. 

Carter, Goldie D., appointed personal 
counselor, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, Omaha, Neb. 

Chappelear, Claude S. (Ph.D. 1929), 
elected superintendent of schools, Macomb, 
Ill. 

Cole, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
head of physical education department, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N. D. 

Cooke, Wilbur R., appointed teacher of 
French, St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 

Cornell, Amelia H. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed secretary, Office of the Secretary, 
Columbia University. 

Curtis, Alberta, appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Harlan, Iowa. 

Dale, Jane, appointed state supervisor of 
nutrition, University of the State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. 

Danielson, Ruth Huntington (A.M. 1934), 
appointed head of dormitory, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Davis, George J., appointed professor of 
mathematics, Paul Quinn College, Waco, 
Tex. 

Day, Grace A. (A.M. 1920), appointed 
instructor in educational psychology, Flat- 
bush Teacher Training School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Denniston, Dorothy (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed assistant to director, Janet Me- 
morial Home, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Di Mario, Marie, appointed statistician, 
Department of Health, New York City. 

Dorrel, Jean (A.M. 1923), appointed 
teacher of art, Gordon Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Doughty, Florence E. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed nursery school assistant, Bethlehem 
Day Nursery, New York City. 

Du Bois, Goddard (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Glencoe, Minn., and research 
worker, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Early, Beulah A. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of household arts, High School, 
Needham, Mass. 

Eby, Frederick, Jr. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in education, Corpus 


Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Elliott, Margaret J. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed instructor in French, Florida Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute, St. Augustine. 
Estlow, David R., appointed teacher-in- 
training of history, George Washington 
High School, New York City. 

Everett, Samuel (Ph.D. 1935), appointed 
assistant professor of education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Farmer, Mary E. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
executive, business and industrial girls’ de- 
partment, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, Providence, R. I. 

Faweett, Mary S., appointed kitchen 
supervisor, Alice Foote MacDougall’s Res- 
taurant, New York City. 

Fehl, Anna E. (B.S. 1935), appointed 
teacher of art, Roosevelt High School, West- 
field, N. J. 

Ferguson, Erma L. (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed instructor in elementary education, 
Women’s College, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 

Fletcher, Margaret (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics and his- 
tory, Lincoln School, St. Louis Park, Minn. 

Fletcher, Merna I. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education, 
Oregon State Normal School, Monmouth, 
Ore. 

Foit, Hazel F. (B.S. 1934), appointed 
teacher of music, Public Schools, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Ford, Earl P. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
head of biology and chemistry department, 
Paul Quinn College, Waco, Tex. 

Foute, Carolyn B. (M.S. 1935), appointed 
dietitian, Doctor’s Hospital, New York City. 

Frenyear, Marion C., appointed girls’ 
secretary, Christ Church, New York City. 

Fulbeck, Mary (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of sixth grade, Public Schools, Har- 
rison, N. Y. 

Gamble, Ruth (A.M. 1924), appointed 
kindergarten critic teacher, Willimantic 
State Normal School, Willimantic, Conn. 

Gardner, Edith (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of second grade, Public Schools, 
Avon, N. Y. 

Gibson, Mary A. (A.M. 1929), appointed 
kindergarten teacher, Public Schools, Gar- 
den City, L. I. 

Giddings, Frances (A.M. 1925), ap- 
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pointed elementary supervisor, Mendocino 
County Schools, and vice-principal and 
supervisor, Fort Bragg Union District 
Grammar Schools, Fort Bragg, Calif. 

Gold, Benjamin (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of general shop work, New York 
City Reformatory, New Hampton, N. Y. 

Grant, Gordon A. (A.M. 1925), ap- 
pointed director of retail research office, 
the Washington Post, Washington, D. C. 

Griggs, Ruth P. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of home economics, Princess Anne 
Academy, Princess Anne, Md. 

Hanna, Pearl E. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of English, Soviet Private School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harrington, B. C. (A.M. 1917), ap- 
pointed professor of Bible, and college 
pastor, Williamsport-Dickinson Junior Col- 
lege, Williamsport, Pa. 

Haselden, Jane (A.M. 1932), appointed 
assistant professor of French, Transylvania 
University, Lexington, Ky. 

Haslet, Alice E. (B.S. 1931), appointed 
instructor in special class, State Normal 
School, New Haven, Conn. 

Healy, Andrew C. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor in education, Nazareth 
College, Nazareth, Mich. 

Heseltine, Marjorie M. (A.M. 1925), ap- 
pointed field secretary, American Home 
Economics Association, Washington, D. C. 

Hosford, Gertrude (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Greenacres 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Hyatt, Callie G. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
supervisor of fourth grade, State Teachers 
College, East Radford, Va. 

Jackson, Odalie N. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed principal of teacher training school, 
Fort Valley Normal and Industrial School, 
Fort Valley, Ga. 

Jacoby, Julia, appointed associate director 
of nursery school, Wheaton College, Nor- 
ton, Mass. 

Jelenffy, Edith S. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
research worker in child psychology, Child 
Development Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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Johnson, Ethel M. (B.S. 1935), appointed 
second grade critic teacher, Eastern Ore- 
gon Normal School, LaGrande, Ore. 

Johnson, Floride C. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed clerical worker, Doubleday-Doran 
Co., Garden City, L. I. 

Johnson, Rhoda (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of music, Gaston Junior High 
School, West Orange, N. J. 

Kauska, Irene J. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
secretary to the dean, College of Litera- 
ture, Science, and Arts, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Kean, Ellen L. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Port 
Huron, Mich. 

Keller, Myrtie (A.M. 1932), appointed 
associate state director in charge of home 
management plans, Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Kunze, Ernest J., appointed educational 
adviser, C.C.C. Camp Sparta, Sparta, Ill. 

Latshaw, John (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 

Law, Ada, appointed chairman of Eng- 
lish department, Perry County High School, 
Marion, Ala. 

Leary, Margaret F. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, High School, 
Westfield, Mass. 

Lerrigo, Edith M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed director of young people’s activi- 
ties, First Baptist Church, East Orange, 
N. J. 

Lewis, Virginia, appointed secretary in 
X-ray department, Presbyterian Medical 
Center, New York City. 

Lowenstein, Milton D. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed educational adviser, C.C.C. Camp, 
Brookfield, N. Y. 

Lubold, Jane C. (A.M. 1929), appointed 
director, Hillside Homes Nursery Schools, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Macon, Harry L. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
football coach and instructor in physical 
education, Junior College, Long Beach, 
Calif. 
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